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Happenings, Mostly Personal, 


to Missionaries 


Christian World Mission Convocation 


Those who wish to attend this sig- 
nificant convocation are asked to write 
to the Board of Foreign Missions, 18 
East Mount Vernon Place, Baltimore, 
Md. The Board will then appoint them 
delegates up to the number of delegates 
allotted to the Board. Women dele- 
gates are appointed by the Women’s 
Missionary Society. Delegates are to 
pay their own registration fee of $5.00, 
and all their expenses. The Convoca- 
tion will be held in Cleveland, Ohio, 
December 6-10, 1942. 


Arrived from India 


July 13 the Rev. and Mrs. Ray L. 
Cunningham and children, and Miss 
Christie Zimmerman arrived at New 
York after an eventful voyage by ship 
from India. They were guests at the 
meeting of the Board in Baltimore July 
22-23, and attended the Board’s Cen- 
tennial Service in St. Mark’s Church, 
Baltimore, Wednesday evening, July 22. 


Deaconesses in Foreign Fields 


The Board of Foreign Missions has 
requested the Board of Deaconess Work 
to select and train two young women 
for service as deaconesses in our mis- 
sion and Church in Argentina, with the 
view of introducing an indigenous di- 
aconate and Motherhouse, with the 
understanding that they are to be re- 
leased without reservation to the Board 
of Foreign Missions to be called, ap- 
pointed and commissioned by it. 

The Council of the India Mission and 
the Andhra Lutheran Church have been 
asked whether a similar plan would be 
suitable and acceptable for India. 


South America 


The Board of Foreign Missions has 
granted another $5,000 from the Land 
and Building Fund to complete the sec- 
ond story of the primary school build- 
ing at Villa del Parque, Buenos Aires, 
Argentina, to provide space to house 
new missionaries and classrooms for 
the school. 

The mission in Argentina has made 
arrangements with Mr. and Mrs. Licht- 
énstein to conduct Jewish Mission 
Work in connection with the Villa del 
Parque plant and its activities. They 
have made a good beginning. Their 
support is provided by the American 
Board of Missions to the Jews, New 
York City. 


Missionaries 
Temporary Employment: Shortly after 
the outbreak of the war, the Board 


made provision to care for missionaries 
who could not return to their fields at 
the end of their furloughs and for those 
who were compelled to return to 
America due to war conditions. Rules 
were suspended for the duration of the 
emergency; furloughs were extended; 
aid in securing temporary employment 
compatible with their training and ex- 
perience was promised; an agreement 
was reached with the Board of Amer- 
ican Missions for temporary employ- 
ment; missionaries were informed that 
temporary employment would not 
change a missionary’s status, his ac- 
cumulated right as a missionary or his 
prospect of returning to his field. 

As a consequence a number of mis- 
sionaries now in America are tempo- 
rarily employed as follows: 

By agreement with the Board of 
American Missions, the Board of For- 
eign Missions continuing to pay fur- 
lough salary and child allowance but 
no other allowances: 


Rev. Dr. L. S. G. Miller, Elberton, 
Georgia 
Rev. A. C. Knudten, Gardena, Cali- 
fornia 
By agreement with the United Danish 
Church, concerning temporary employ- 
ment, the Rev. D. G. M. Bach is located 
at Fresno, California, and Dr. J. M. T. 
Winther as supply pastor at Shelby, 
Iowa. 


The following have been given, at 
their own request, indefinite leave of 
absence, without salary: 


Rev. S. O. Thorlaksson, special assign- 
ment of work under the Board of 
American Missions 

Rev. Dr. George W. Schillinger, pastor, 
Charleston, W. Va. 

Rev. Dr. R. M. Dunkelberger, supply 
pastor, Meyersdale, Pa. 

Carlton W. Moore, M.D., U. S. Army 

Miss Myrtle Onsrud, R.N., Frontier 
Nursing Service, Wendover, Ky. 

Miss Helena Harder, parish secretary, 
Keller Memorial Church, Washing- 
ton. Ge 

Miss Virginia Aderholdt, U. S. Govern- 
ment, Washington, D. C. 

Miss Helen Shirk, Silver Cross Day 
Nursery, New York City 

Miss Mette K. Blair, State Hospital, 
Kearney, Nebraska 


The following missionaries are em- 
ployed with part or all of their salary 
paid by the Board or the Women’s Mis- 
sionary Society: 


Betty A. Nilsson, M.D., Immanuel Hos- 
pital, Omaha, Nebraska 
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Miss Annie Powlas, Migrant Work un- 
der the Home Missions Council 

Miss Selma Bergner, field secretary, 
Executive Board, Women’s Mission- 
ary Society, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Rev. J. K. Linn, professor, Southern 
Theological Seminary, Columbia,S.C. 

Mary Heltibridle, student fellow, Board 
of Education 


The following have resigned, but 
their names are continued on our list 
of missionaries: 


Rev. Dr. Edward T. Horn, pastor of 
Trinity Church, Canton, Ohio 

Rev. Dr. Paul P. Anspach, supply pas- 
tor of Trinity Church, Ashland, Ohio 
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The (burch 


Summons 


Its Youth 


It is said that modern methods and modern mechan- 
isms have lessened the personal elements in present- 
day education. Teacher and pupil, professor and class, 
alma mater and alumni are not bound together in heart 
as well as in mind. Education has been subjected to the 
measurements of earning power and secular success 
rather than to appraisal in terms of character develop- 
ment and sympathetic co-operation. 

To what extent the schools under secular manage- 
ment furnish grounds for such an indictment we lack 
the data for an appraisal. With reference to the insti- 
tutions established by the Church, we have no doubt of 
the ideals dominant among faculties and boards of 
directors. There are clear evidences that first regard is 
given to that emphasis on religious resources available 
through divine grace and applied by the Church 
through men and women who are believers in Christ 
engaged in teaching. Among them the attributes of 


spirituality are in the foreground. The warning of 
Jesus, “What shall it profit a man if he gain the whole 
world, and lose his own soul,” is taken literally. 

Under the guidance of God and in response to the 
command of the Church, a direct summons is issued for 
continuance in education. Ecclesia, bell in hand, is at 
the threshold to invite the people to engage in study, 
meditation, and an expression of their faith in the love 
of God as He bestows it without distinctions of race, 
color, or culture. The bell rings with peculiar sig- 
nificance in September 1942 when so much of sin and 
confusion harasses our homes, our congregations, and 
our nation. ; 

“Hear ye, saith the Lord, our God.” One quotes 
those words of the ancient prophets reverently but with 
assurance. The obligations of the U. L. C. A., voiced 
and published by our Parish and Church School Board, 
are more than a call: they are a command. 


THE LUTHERAN 


he Ge! in the News 


MINISTERS AND THE WAR 

OF couRSE every American minister ardently desires 
his own country to win the war. His personal opinions 
are quite definite. But before he stands in his pulpit 
and preaches that victory for his nation is God’s will, 
he wants to be quite sure that he is not influenced by 
perfectly natural and entirely human self-interest. 

Careful study of reports of 
recent church conventions, arti- 
cles in church papers, sermons, 
and statements given out by 
groups of ministers shows an 
unusual division of opinion on 
this subject. 

Gallup Poll 

A Gallup Poll conducted 
among the clergy in the early 
summer shows that six out of 
every ten U. S. ministers feel 
that the church should support 
the war because it is a war for religious freedom. 

Most of the others think that the church can help in 
an indirect way by giving spiritual strength to the 
people and maintaining morale. They feel that the 
church should guard against the development of hatred 
and revenge, and pave the way for enduring peace. 

The ministers are fully aware of the vicious policies 
and criminal aggression of the Axis powers. They are 
also acutely conscious of the fact that among the causes 
of this outbreak of tragic aggression have been the self- 
ish deeds, exploitation of weaker peoples, continued race 
prejudice on the part of other nations. 

Many ministers feel that before we shall have a divine 
right to win, we must experience sincere national re- 
pentance of our own sins. They are encouraged by the 
declaration of Vice President Wallace, acknowledging 
that after World War I “we did not strive whole-heart- 
edly to create a world where there could be freedom 
from want for all peoples” and that there must be 
“neither military nor economic imperialism” in the 
world after this war. 

Repentance Is Price of Peace 

Said the Christian Advocate (Methodist periodical) 
in a recent issue: “For years previous to Germany’s 
invasion of Poland injustices had been pouring their 
poison into the body politic of the world... . Backward 
races were exploited for the sake of the oil and tin that 
lay under their soil. Exclusion Acts that wounded proud 
peoples were written into law. Great masses of hu- 
manity continued to live the life of the submerged... . 

“The nation that wars for the purpose of perpetuating 
exploitation invites disaster; the people who fight that 
they may ride on the necks of their fellows after the 
war is over are doomed. ... The time has come when 
the plain people must recognize the fact that righteous- 
ness, honor, justice, and integrity constitute the nation’s 
best defenses.” 

Necessity of Victory 

Eighty-seven prominent Protestant leaders in a state- 

ment issued in August declare that upon victory of the 
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United Nations depends for years to come our oppor- 
tunity to work toward a larger earthly fulfillment of 
our Christian concept of man’s destiny. 

Heads of church bodies (Episcopal, Presbyterian 
USA, Northern Baptist, Congregational-Christian, and 
others) sixteen college and seminary presidents, and 
others speaking as “individual Christians” say that 
“totalitarian aggression must be halted or there will be 
no peace and order in the world. . . . As Christians we 
face these facts and wholeheartedly assume our share 
of the price which must be paid.” 

They list four goals which must be adopted as the 
“foundation of that future for which we pray: 

1) “Prepare for the sacrifices necessary to make in- 
dustrial production the servant of the common good; 

2) “Renounce prejudice of color, class, and race, both 
within our nation and toward other nations; 

3) “Assume our responsibility as a nation for the 
ordered life of the community of nations; 

4) “Bring out of the present agony a happier and 
juster world than man as yet has known.” 

Church Conventions 

No such clear-cut opinion on the spiritual necessity 
of winning the war was expressed in the major church 
conventions held in recent months. Strongest stand on 
the importance of victory was that taken by the Execu- 
tive Board of the United Lutheran Church. “In the eight 
months since Pearl Harbor,” states Time in the issue of 
August 17, “only one major denomination, the United 
Lutheran Church, has placed itself unequivocally be- 
hind the U. S. war effort.” 

Charges Stanley High, in an article in the New Re- 
public, “In no previous great national crisis of any sort 
have the resources of organized religion been so gen- 
erally untapped or its leadership had less of immediate 
moment to say.” 

To this charge James McBride Dabbs replied in the 
Christian Century, that the idea that the church exists 
to support the nation is a totalitarian idea. In the other 
war, he says, the church put Christ in khaki, and suf- 
fered disillusionment afterward. “The greatest service 
the church can render the state,” he declares, “is to 
speak the word which God gives it to speak and do the 
work which God gives it to do.” 

Disciples of Christ, in their recent convention, de- 
clared that “in this present world emergency we call 
upon all Christians as citizens, according to the dictates 
of their own conscience, to loyally support their gov- 
ernment.” 

The General Synod of the Evangelical and Reformed 
Church declared that the development of a civilization 
“consistent with Christian values depends on the out- 
come of the war” but went on record opposing church- 
promoted sale of war bonds and cautioned its members 
against calling or thinking of the war as “a holy crusade.” 

Dr. L. W. Goebel, president, said, “The cause of Christ 
cannot be identified with the national aims and purposes 
of any nation, including our own, even though we are 
convinced there are great values at stake in this war.” 
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IN THE WORLD'S EYE 


By Ju.tus F. SEEBACH 


The Baptist journal, The Watchman Examiner, is 
authority for the following fascinating tale: A Christian 
Burmese boy came to England fourteen years ago as 
an elephant driver with a consignment of animals for 
the London Zoo. He had as a companion a Moham- 
medan named Ali. During their stay in London, Ali 
was killed in his sleep, and the Christian boy, Saw San 
Dwe, was accused of the murder. Suspicion was height- 
ened by the disclosure that the more mature Ali had 
unmercifully persecuted Saw San Dwe throughout the 
trip, but the charge fell short of proof. The English 
Baptist Mission Board interceded with the authorities 
for the boy, who was consigned to their care and eventu- 
ally sent to his home in Toungoo, Burma. During the 
recent conquest of Burma by the Japanese, Saw San 
Dwe, now a prosperous timber merchant in Toungoo 
and the owner of a large herd of elephants, saved the 
lives of a large number of American missionaries by 
mounting them on his elephants and seeing them safely 
into India. 


A Dr. Schaeffer, a historian with ardent Nazi convic- 
tions, has just relieved the Italian people of a weighty 
responsibility. He has produced thrilling “Aryan evi- 
dence” that Mussolini is a direct (more or less) de- 
scendant of superlative superman stock. The genealogy 
is traced in this wise: When the militant Cardinal 
Albornoz headed a Papal army in the fourteenth century 
to war against a revolt of nobles of Rome, he enlisted 
thousands of German mercenaries to fight for the Pope. 
Among them, Dr. Schaeffer avers, were Hermann 
Muselin, Egulf Mussolin, and Egenulf Mussolin. Much 
of the fighting was done around Forli, later to become 
the birthplace of the Duce. Here also many of the mer- 
cenaries settled after the Papal army was disbanded. 
Therefore—and so forth, likewise Q.E.D. This ought to 
be gratifying to the Italians, but what about the heavy 
burden laid upon “Aryan” superlativity? 


Sweden’s leading Conservative paper, Svenska Dag- 
bladet, reported in a late issue that a sensation was 
caused in Berlin when a large number of Russian pris- 
oners of war—officers as well as men of the ranks—were 
brought in omnibuses to be present at and take part in 
the Easter services in the Russian Orthodox Church. 
Several interesting things stand out in the incident. 
(1) A Russian Orthodox service was being conducted 
in Berlin with the consent of the government. The 
implication is that it was a habitual occurrence, not a 
staged affair. (2) The Russian prisoners were there at 
their own request, and took part of their own will. 
(3) The incident offers further proof that the Soviet 
authorities no longer frown upon the presence and prac- 
tice of the Christian faith in the make-up of its armies. 


Many Cape Codders think that brakes should be tight- 
ened on the liquor traffic in the vicinity of Edgartown 
Harbor and Camp Edwards. They have two good rea- 
sons for thinking so. Recently (July 23) three PT 
boats of the U.S. N. left Edgartown Harbor docks after 


having been generously liquored by the summer resi- 
dents of the Cape. Reaching the outer harbor, one of 
the boats dropped a live depth charge to provide a thrill 
for their recent hosts. It did not explode and it is 
reported that while two of the boats turned back to 
report the matter they left the live bomb unguarded, 
marked merely by a life preserver though it was in the 
path used by Cape Cod’s fishing fleet. The other reason 
is based on a familiar sight to the inhabitants which 
one reports as “a lot of intoxicated soldiers who lie all 
over the beach to get over their condition.” The Cape 
Codders have still another reason, not based on a per- 
sonal reaction but on the safety of the nation. The Cape 
is “a highly vulnerable place. Enemy action off-shore 
has already brought the war very close.” It is also the 
center of large-scale military operations of a highly 
secretive nature. Drunken men are easy prey for enemy 
saboteurs, and men entrusted with these responsibilities 
should not drink intoxicants. Carry the argument 
farther than Cape Cod for yourselves. 


Gandhi’s Agitation in India again brought forward 
his best-known European disciple—Madeline Slade, 
daughter of a former British admiral. This fifty-year-old 
convert, having dropped her “unilluminated” family 
name, answers now only, throughout India, to “Mirabai.” 
It was Mirabai who, in the recent sessions of the All- 
India Congress, introduced a resolution instructing party 
members to disobey British requisitions unless reforms 
in payment were made, and to ignore British restrictions 
on the organization of Indian self-defense groups. Years 
ago Madeline Slade was a reigning belle at English fetes 
and garden parties, and the darling of the quarter-decks 
of the British fleet. For the last seventeen years, how- 
ever, she has gone the whole way under Gandhi's in- 
struction, taking a full part in all agitations, even to 
serving jail terms for India’s freedom. She thinks she 
has found, in her master’s teaching, the philosophy 
which “would set this topsy-turvy world aright,” if 
everyone would only believe the same way, her way. 


In View of the enthusiasm for marriage displayed by 
many American doughboys in Australia, they should be 
warned of the dangers lurking nearby in the country of 
the “frizzle-haired,” which is the meaning of Papua 
(British New Guinea). There the woman does the pro- 
posing by asking the man in her eye to call on her. When 
the susceptible male responds, he calls with someone’s 
head in his hand, having in the meantime completely 
lost his own. On other trips he may present oecasional 
fingers or hands to prove his courage, skill and virility. 
The courting now becomes a serious family matter, a 
test in bartering finesse. The girl now becomes very 
shy, bursting into tears, and howls at the prospect of 
marriage—until the purchase price for the bride reaches 
the munificence of a live pig. Then the weeping ceases 
promptly, and the girl runs as fast as she can to the 
ladder leading up to the man’s hut. When she steps off 
the ladder into the hut, her marriage is legally com- 
pleted, with everyone satisfied. 


Tue picture, “The 
Lost Sheep,” tells its 
own story. A lamb is 
lost on a dangerous 
precipice. A _ great 
chasm yawns below. 
Just one wrong step 
and there is no hope. But the good shepherd has sought 
and found his sheep. Now he is reaching, reaching, 
reaching. There are thorns, and rocks, and brambles in 
the way, but he is reaching. 

God is like that. He has always been reaching. He is 
reaching now. He is reaching for His lost. He is reach- 
ing with an arm of strength, of power, and of love. If 
He is reaching, why are there so many still unreached? 
The answer: thorns, brambles, boulders are in the way. 
The channels through which God reaches are cluttered 
and clogged—obstructed. It is the task of the Christian 
church and of Christian men and women to help open 
the channels, to throw out the thorns, to uproot the 
brambles, and to blast away the boulders. It is the mis- 
sion of the Christian church and Christian people to 
clear the channels that God’s strong and loving arm 
may reach through them to His people, His homes, and 
His communities. 

During September of this year the church is calling 
upon its congregations and their workers to do this very 
thing. The church asks its congregations and people to 


plan all of their educational activities and use all edu-° 


cational methods and means 
so that God may most ef- 
fectively reach through these 
to the individual, the home, 
and the community. The 
church is pointing out five of 
the channels through which 
God reaches, and it is offering 
methods and materials by 
which these channels may be 
opened. 


THE BIBLE 

In a special way the Bible 
is a channel through which 
God reaches. It is His Word. Through it He speaks. 
By it His grace is given. From it there comes life. It is 
the chief means of grace. But God cannot reach through 
it unless it is heard, read, studied, understood, appre- 
ciated, believed, and lived. The lack of these things is 
the barrier in the way of God’s reaching. The church 
and its workers must clear the channel. The Bible must 
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God Reaching 


The Parish and Church School Board Claims 
September for PARISH EDUCATION 


By Secretary S. W. RHYNE 


be preached and taught in a wider and more effective 
way than ever before. Bible reading and study must be 
encouraged in home, church, and school. The story and 
the message of the Bible must be clearly and vitally 
presented. The Bible must be made to live and rule in 
the lives of the people. The church asks our congrega- 
tions and people to put a new and more vigorous em- 
phasis upon the Bible. See that the Bible is used in 
every class and organiza- 
tion of the congregation. 
Organize special groups 
for Bible study. 


THE SACRAMENTS 


Baptism and the Lord’s Supper also, in a special way, 
are channels through which God reaches. They are the 
Sacraments—the other two means of grace. Through 
Baptism God gives the new life and through the Lord’s 
Supper that life is nurtured and refreshed. But God 
cannot reach through these channels unless little chil- 
dren are brought to the church for baptism; unless 
parents keep their baptismal vows and teach these lit- 
tle children the Lord’s Prayer and the Creed, place 
the Scriptures in their hands, and bring them to the 
services of God’s house; unless parents lead these 
children to an understanding of these vows and co- 
operate with the pastor in faithful catechetical work; 
unless the children growing into manhood and woman- 
hood are truly confirmed, and as confirmed members of 
the church continue through life to participate in the 
Lord’s Supper when it is administered. To neglect or 
refrain from Baptism and the Lord’s Supper is to close 
this great channel of the Sacraments through which God 
reaches. The church must teach the meaning and value 
of the Sacraments and it must invite, encourage, and 
provoke the people to accept them with gladness. 


EEE 
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THE CHRISTIAN CHURCH 


The Christian church is another channel through 
which God reaches. It was instituted by our Lord for 
the purpose of preserving and propagating His Word, 
for the administration of the Sacraments, for the reach- 
ing of His people. The 
church is a channel through 
which God reaches, but 
when it is misunderstood, 
poorly organized, ineffec- 
tively administered, inade- 
quately supported, or lazily 
conducted this channel is 
blocked and barricaded. If 
God is to reach through His 
church, the church must 
teach its history, its life, and 
its work; it must put itself 
in order for service; and it 
must challenge loyalty and support. The pastor and 
his people must be diligent in their work clearing out 
every obstruction that will in any way hinder or check 
God’s reaching. When the channel of the church is 
closed in any way it helps to close all the other channels. 
This channel must be opened. 


CHRISTIAN LEADERS 


God reaches through Christian leaders—you, me, and 
all the rest. We are channels. This has been true 
through all of history. Look at Moses, the old prophets, 
Philip, Andrew, Peter, Paul, Phoebe, 
Dorcas, Luther, Heyer, Muhlenberg, 
Kugler. History has not stopped. It 
is still being made. God is still reach- 
ing through the leaders of today. The 
extent of His reaching depends upon 
the extent to which we are allowing 
such things as selfishness, disloyalty, 
personal ambition, too-much-to-do, 
ignorance, incompetence, laziness to 
fill up our lives and close the way to 
God. Christians must know this and 
they must take every opportunity to 
clear the channels of their lives for 
God. 

God will be reaching through 
Christian leaders next year and on 
through the years to come. What will 
be the extent of His reaching? His 
reach in the future will depend upon 
the leaders whom we develop today. 
Leadership education is an essential for the growth of 
God’s reaching. 


CHRISTIAN LITERATURE 

God reaches through Christian literature—devotional 
books, hymnals, the Augsburg Sunday School Lessons, 
The Christian Life Course, 
The Children of the Church 
Series, The Christian Youth 
Series, the Luther League 
Quarterlies, the program 
materials of the Women’s 
Missionary Society, THE © 
LuTHERAN, Women’s Work, 
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Lutheran Men, The Luther League Review, The Parish 
School, tracts, and all the other Christian literature. 
The church is putting more and more effort into the 
preparation of such literature. Editors and writers are 
spending hours upon the writing, and the publishing 
agencies are improving the general appearance. But 
regardless of how well literature may be prepared or 
how attractive it may be God will be limited in His 
reach through it to the extent and effectiveness of 
its use. Sunday school teachers and officers, parents, 
organizational leaders, and worship leaders should think 
on this. Failure to prepare a lesson or a program, in- 
adequacy in organizing materials, and uninteresting 
presentation are closing this channel. The written page 
is a mighty channel through which God may reach, but 
we who read it must help to make it open for God’s 
reaching to us, and we who teach it must open it to 
those whom we teach. 


CHANNEL OPENERS 

Into the hands of every pastor, Sunday school super- 
intendent, Children of the Church secretary, and parish 
worker there has been placed a packet of materials to 
help them in opening these five channels. A great num- 
ber of projects have been suggested by which the chan- 
nels may be opened, and leaflets and folders to guide in 
the development of these projects have been prepared. 
A poster featuring “God Reaching” has been sent to 
every pastor, one poster for each congregation served. 
All of these are channel openers, but they cannot ac- 
complish much without study, planning, work, and 
prayer. 


THE ESSENTIAL CHANNEL 

Behind all of these channels there is an essential 
channel which must be opened. All the other channels 
may be obstructed by this final way. This is the channel 
of self—the individual. This individual may be a little 
child, a young man or woman, a grandmother or grand- 
father. If God is to reach through any channel He must 
finally enter the heart of the individual. With the Bible, 
the Sacraments, the Christian church, Christian leaders, 
and Christian literature opened, the individual may still 
close the channel of his life. As individuals let us open 
our lives to the reach of God. As leaders let us open 
all the channels through which God reaches other in- 
dividuals. 

God reaching. He is reaching. How far will He 
reach? How deep will He reach? These questions may 
be answered during the coming months by the efforts 
of the Christian people of the world. Many of the chan- 
nels through which God reaches today are being 
blocked, barred, dammed. The church calls upon its 
congregations and people to clear the channels. Throw 
out the refuse; blast the boulders; open wide the chan- 
nels; let the loving arm of God reach. The church and 
the world can depend upon God to do His part. He is de- 
pending upon us to do ours. 
Let pastor and people rally 
their forces to make way for 
the coming of the Lord. Let 
the New Testament’s admo- 
nition, “Now is the accepted 
time,” be heard with re- 
newed emphasis. 
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“Schools of the Prophets” 


Dr. Gould Wickey, for the U.L.C.A. Board of Education, 
Briefly Introduces Our Theological Seminaries 


Wuar are the official names of our seminaries? Where 
are they located? When were they organized and char- 
tered? Who are the presidents? What is the amount of 
their assets? How many faculty members? students? 
These and other questions often come to the minds of 
members of the United Lutheran Church in America. 

In its biennial report to the Louisville Convention, the 
Board of Education will announce that the nine func- 
tioning seminaries have 67 faculty members, 500 under- 
graduate and graduate students. The volumes in the 
libraries amount to 169,310. The properties are valued 
at $2,807,171, and the fund assets amount to $2,956,244, 
making a grand total of $5,763,415 as the value of the 
assets. The indebtedness amounts to $230,040. The 
deficits for the academic year 1941-42 amount to $19,661. 

The Board of Education supplies answers as follows: 


Hartwick Theological Seminary, New York City, 
founded in 1797, was located near Cooperstown, N. Y., 
until about 1931, when it was moved to metropolitan 
New York City. Has not operated since 1940. The Rev. 
E. J. Mollenauer is acting president. Latest report indi- 
cated an endowment of $54,077 and an indebtedness of 
$31,294. 


Lutheran Theological Seminary, Gettysburg, Pa., 
was founded in 1826 and incorporated in 1827. The presi- 
dent is the Rev. Abdel Ross Wentz, Ph.D., D.D., LL.D. 
There are thirteen full-time and part-time faculty mem- 
bers and seventy undergraduate and seventy-nine grad- 
uate students. The property of forty acres, together with 
the building and equipment, is valued at $422,336. The 
financial assets amount to $1,064,055. The total value 
of all assets is $1,521,391. There is an indebtedness of 
$20,000. This seminary is accredited by the American 
Association of Theological Schools. 


Lutheran Theological Southern Seminary, Columbia, 
S. C., was organized in 1830 and chartered in 1921. The 
president is the Rev. Edgar C. Cooper, Ph.D., and the 
dean is the Rev. M. L. Stirewalt, D.D. The value of all 
property is $194,000, and the endowment amounts to 
$97,000, making the total assets valued at $291,000. There 
is no indebtedness. There are six full- and part-time 
teachers and thirty-one students. 


Hamma Divinity School of Wittenberg College, 
Springfield, Ohio, was organized March 11, 1845. The 
president is the Rev. Rees Edgar Tulloss, Ph.D., D.D., 
LL.D., and the dean is the Rev. E. E. Flack, Th.D., D.D. 
There are eight part- and full-time faculty members, 
thirty-three undergraduate students, and fourteen grad- 
uate students. The endowment and financial assets 
amount to $303,414. The buildings and property are 
part of Wittenberg College. There is no indebtedness. 
Hamma is accredited by the American Association of 
Theological Schools. 


Lutheran Theological Seminary at Philadelphia, Pa., 
was organized in 1864 and chartered in 1893. The presi- 
dent is the Rev. Luther D. Reed, D.D., ALE.D. There 


are fourteen full- and part-time faculty members, eighty- 
two undergraduate students, and sixty-four graduate 
students. The property is value at $1,172,000, and the 
endowment amounts to $741,396, making the total value 
of all assets $1,913,396. The indebtedness is $74,072. The 
seminary is accredited by the American Association of 
Theological Schools. 


‘Chicago Lutheran Theological Seminary, Maywood, 
Ill., was chartered July 1, 1891. The president-elect is 
the Rev. Charles B. Foelsch, Ph.D., D.D. During the 
past year there were eight full- and part-time teachers, 
twenty-seven undergraduate students, and forty-five 
graduate students in correspondence. The property is 
valued at $577,758. The financial assets amount to 
$467,988, making the total value of all assets $1,045,746. 
The indebtedness is $69,996, to cover which monies have 
been pledged by members of the Illinois Synod. 


Western Theological Seminary, Fremont, Nebr., 
was organized in 1895. The president is the Rev. Fred C. 
Wiegman, D.D., and the dean is the Rev. Thomas D. 
Rinde, D.D. The faculty numbered six full- and part- 
time teachers and the students twelve during the past 
academic year. The property is valued at $23,045; the 
financial assets amount to $38,250, making the value of 
all assets $61,295. There is no indebtedness. 


The Evangelical Lutheran Seminary of Canada, 
Waterloo, Ontario, Canada, was founded October 30, 
1911. The Rev. Frederick B. Clausen, D.D., was presi- 
dent until his death on August 5, 1942. There were four 
full-time teachers and ten undergraduate students. The 
property is valued at $123,888, and the financial assets 
amount to $37,349, making the total value of all assets 
$161,237. The indebtedness is $59,926. 


Lutheran College and Seminary, Saskatoon, Sask., 
Canada, was organized November 20, 1913, in Edmon- 
ton, Alberta, Canada, as a college. The institution was 
moved to Saskatoon in February, 1915, and the theologi- 
cal courses were started in the fall of 1919. The Rev. 
N. Willison, Litt.D., is president. There are three full- 
time teachers and seven students. The property is 
valued at $48,000 and the financial assets at $13,846, 
making the value of all assets $61,846. The indebtedness 
is $6,645. In 1939 the Norwegian Lutheran Church, after 
approval of the Executive Board and the Board of Edu- 
cation of the United Lutheran Church, established a 
seminary on this campus, using these facilities, integrat- 
ing their curriculum, and giving the complete co-opera- 
tion of their faculty. 


Northwestern Lutheran Theological Seminary, Min- 
neapolis, Minn., was organized in 1920. The president 
is the Rev. Paul H. Roth, D.D. The property is valued 
at $60,415, the financial assets at $204,792, making the 
total value of all assets $265,207. There is no indebted- 
ness. During the past academic year there were six 
full- and part-time teachers, twenty undergraduate and 
six graduate students. 
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Washington 


BY 
OSCAR F. BLACKWELDER AND 
RALPH W. LOEW 


STATUE TO CHRIST 

Statuses have been in the headlines. Someone made 
the suggestion that many statues to generals and states- 
men around the city ought to be melted down for war 
purposes. “Impractical and unnecessary,” was the ruling 
on that. So the idea was only a minor tempest in the 
journalistic teapot permitting ruffled tempers to do some 
safety-valve exploding. It’s concerning another statue 
that more continued and serious discussion has been 
raised. With hundreds of statues located in the city, 
the Roman Catholic Church noted that there was no 
important representation of Christ. Therefore plans 
were made that the new building erected for the housing 
of the National Catholic Welfare Conference might be- 
come the background for such a monument. The entire 
eight-story facade of the building is windowless, its 
simple lines broken only by the fluted niche which will 
bear the fifteen-foot statue of Christ, the Light of the 
World. Out of the sixty-six entries in the contest, three 
have been selected for final consideration. Those three 
have received vigorous and caustic comment from rep- 
resentative Catholic clergymen. All of them are rather 
modernistic interpretations and have aroused such com- 
ments as “inferior,” “emaciated,” “looking like an avi- 
ator ready to take off,” “not devotional,” “bad cases of 
modified Epstein.” It’s another example of the 2000- 
year-old problem of interpreting to a present world the 
imposing, ever-growing majesty of the Man of Nazareth. 


HOUSING 

In Aux of the reports of confusion concerning the many 
newcomers to the city, mention should be made of at 
least a few constructive steps taken to handle the prob- 
lem. For three months Washington has led the nation 
in the volume of private and public building. New York 
held that place for many years until supplanted by Los 
Angeles. In April Washington took the lead and has 
held it since that time. The total volume of construction 
for June aggregated $60,414,446. Included in such con- 
struction is the new Meridian Hill Hotel, built in less 
than eight months to house 718 women government 
workers. It was officially opened a few weeks ago by 
Mrs. Eleanor Roosevelt. 


GETTING ALONG WITH PEOPLE 

“How we do need teachers who can get along well 
with people!” Such was the exclamation of one of Wash- 
ington’s leading educators while privately conversing 
with one of your correspondents. He was lamenting the 
number of capable teachers who are well trained scho- 
lastically but poorly disciplined in handling human rela- 
tions. The problem isn’t monopolized by teachers: it 
belongs to every profession, business and life. It is the 
problem of maintaining poise when tired, of managing 


nerves amid noise, of dealing with other people who 
have similar problems. The magnitude of the national 
emergency demands well-poised living which can sub- 
ordinate personal feelings to the maintenance and devel- 
opment of a true democracy. By the way, comments 
such as the one made by our educator friend remind us 
of the old definition that Luther stated in his Catechism, 
“We should so fear and love God as not to belie, slander 
nor raise injurious reports against our neighbor, but 
apologize for him, speak well of him and put the most 
charitable construction on all his actions.” Therein is 
the secret of translating faith into personal conduct. 


MORALE 

A RECENT commentator made the rounds of night clubs 
and social spots and offered some interesting comments. 
Said he, “Modern Washington reminds me of St. Peters- 
burg just before the collapse of czarist Russia. There 
residents dined and wined and pretended that there was 
no war.” Perhaps there is such a superficial feeling 
about Washington today. We’d like to believe that 
there’s more here than some of the columnists see. There 
are families with their sons scattered around the world. 
There are anti-aircraft guns and patrolling sentries, daily 
war-time evidences. There are the tangled transportation 
problems caused by the influx of defense workers which 
jangle nerves. There are homes where folks speak in 
amazement of the changes which have come and of the 
possibility of new dangers. Washington is truly a city 
of people working long hours, enduring many hardships 
in service and transportation, trying to see through a 
war, as Librarian Archibald MacLeish, recently insisted. 
Washington is trying to make order out of the confusion. 
Meanwhile, surface merriment continues. And _ that 
makes news. 


WALKATHON 

It’s been hot here, with the thermometer pushing the 
100 degree mark. Perhaps that’s the explanation. Or 
perhaps it’s reaction to the serious war news. At any 
rate, the District has been fuming concerning one of 
those crude forms of so-called entertainment, a “walk- 
athon.” The thing got going in a local hall, reporters 
for one newspaper took up cudgels, and the fight was 
on. Commissioners refused to have anything to do with 
it, saying war-time days needed to have some relaxation 
in them. The Federation of Churches’ Civic Welfare 
Committee agreed on the relaxation idea, but called this 
kind “moronic.” And, at last, it has elbowed its way 
through legislation concerning taxes and war issues to 
be brought up in the Senate by Senator Nye, who pro- 
poses legally to exile the nonsense. The dignity of a 
great city hasn’t been helped by the spectacle or by 
its defense in official places. 
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A Community Service 


Combatting Inflation by Helping the Church 
A Patriotic Action 


By GARRETT F, GENSZLER 


Our government, remembering the costly experi- 
ences of the past, is making a definite effort to combat 
inflation, and is calling on all citizens to curb their 
spending for living purposes. 

The following is an excerpt from a lecture of Pro- 
fessor Shaars of the Department of Agriculture Eco- 
nomics of the University of Wisconsin, given to citizen 
defense groups throughout the State of Wisconsin for 
the purpose of calling all citizens to help curb inflation, 
so that there will not be the corresponding deflation or 
depression in the years to come: 


“Living costs have been going up rapidly. Inflation is 
threatening. The government is seriously concerned. 
It is taking steps to halt the rise in prices. But the gov- 
ernment cannot do the job alone. Legislation has been 
enacted. More may be necessary. But legislation by 
itself is not enough. This job requires the co-operation 
of all of us. Passive approval on the part of the people 
is not enough. They must lend active assistance by 
spending less for living purposes. 

“Tf inflation is to be prevented, all of us must make 
it our business to help in stopping it.” 


The Danger of Inflation 

Then to explain why there is danger of inflation, he 
states the following causes and reasons: 

Prices have gone up on raw materials, agricultural 
products, wholesale and retail prices, because of the 
demand created by government spending for war pur- 
poses (munitions, armed forces’ needs, and the Lease- 
Lend Program); so much so, that the government has 
been forced to create a price ceiling. All this buying 
has employed men, increased payrolls, and thus per- 
ceptibly increased the national income. People have 
more money to spend. But at the same time half of the 
manufacturing plants have been converted to the pro- 
duction of war materials, leaving only half for the pro- 
duction of consumer needs. Thus, according to govern- 
ment estimates, the people of our nation will have more 
money to spend with less goods to buy. The demand 
for goods in 1942 is estimated to be $17,000,000,000 
greater than there will be goods to buy at present esti- 
mates. Here are the figures: 

1941 1942 
Buying power 
exclusive of taxes 
and savings .........0 
Supply of goods 
available 


$74,000,000,000 $86,000,000,000 


74,000,000,000 69,000,000,000 


$17,000,000,000 


If prices are to be kept down this gap of $17,000,000,000 
must be closed. If prices are not kept consumers will 
pay $12,000,000,000 more for $5,000,000,000 less goods. 

Of course it would be possible for the government to 
drain off this excess by higher taxes and other legisla- 
tion. It is also possible that real inflation may set in so 
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that the $17,000,000,000 may skyrocket to double that 
amount, and more, as it did during the last war and the 
two years following, causing another great depression 
with serious unemployment, lower property values, 
more tax delinquency, mounting foreclosures, under- 
nourished families, suicide and the like. 

To combat this inflation the following twelve sugges- 
tions are offered: 

1. Pay taxes promptly. 

2. Buy war bonds and hold them until after the war. 

3. Pay debts. Pay cash for what you buy. 

4. Borrow for necessary production only. 

5. Do not hoard scarce goods. 

6. Do not try to buy more than the legal amount of 
rationed goods. Rationing gives everyone a fair 
chance at the available supply. 

7. Do not bid higher than ceiling prices for anything. 

8. Be more self-sufficient. Increase home production. 

9. Buy essentials only, but plan family expenditure 
wisely to maintain health and morale. 

10. Conserve materials. Plan use of time. 

11. Co-operate with government efforts to curb in- 

flation. 

12. Accept cheerfully the change in living habits that 

the war program necessitates. 

Summing up these twelve suggestions Professor 
Shaars says, “A good peacetime philosophy and a neces- 
sary war philosophy is: 

Pay your taxes 
Retire your debts 
Save 


These are ways to keep prices from going too high 
during the war. They are also ways to keep prices from 
dropping too low after the war. 

In all this there is no mention of the good Christian 
practice of giving, or stewardship. The government is 
practically forced to give through its Lease-Lend Pro- 
gram to protect itself. But what about the individual? 

During the depression of the early thirties our people 
said that they wanted to give but had nothing to give. 
Now should be the time for Christian people to make 
the best use of this increased income. Much of it could 
be used for the betterment of mankind and to help that 
church which suffered so many reverses during the 
depression. 


Give to These 

1. Lutheran World Action with its ministry to men in 
the service, and its work of rescue of war-orphaned 
missions could use more than it asked for in its 
appeal to the churches, to render a more perfect 
service. 

2 Your church budget for benevolence. ti 

3. Institutions of higher education: our church col- 
leges and seminaries. 

4, Local institutions of mercy. Besides the increased 
employment and wage increases, there still is a great 
number of unemployed, underprivileged and impov- 
erished people in the world that need Christian char- 
ity. If we are to ration our needs in order to share 
and share alike to have a fair chance at available 

‘supply, we must also share our blessings with the 
less fortunate, so that there should be an increase in 
benevolent giving. 

5. Deficit in the U. L. C. A. Pension Fund. 

6. Church indebtedness. 


—— ——eeEEeEEE——= 
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Well Named 


Grace Church, Lincoln, Nebraska, 
Demonstrates Gratitude for Gifts Given 


By ARTHUR P. BLACK 


Pastors and church councilmen who would really 
like to know the “how” of a successful Every Member 
Visitation (EMV) and Christian Stewardship program 
will do well to read—not simply scan—the following 
summarized story of Grace Lutheran Church, Lincoln, 
Nebraska. It is sure to raise questions in the minds of 
thoughtful readers. For the answers, they should write 
the pastor direct—the Rev. Leland H. Lesher, D.D. All 
quoted passages are from official sources. The words 
“Income Objective” are used in lieu of the word 
“Budget,” in accordance with a recommendation ap- 
proved by the Omaha Convention. 


First EMV Steps in September 


During September the Finance Committee prepares 
its recommendations for the income objective and the 
EMV set-up, and submits them to the Church Council at 
its October meeting, when they are whipped into shape 
and approved for the action of the congregation at a 
meeting held annually early in November. A printed 
copy of the income objective is given every member 
present, and following full and free discussion it is 
adopted, sometimes with and sometimes without change. 
In this way the income objective has the backing of the 
whole congregation before the EMV is actually made in 
November. This meeting is always well advertised 
weeks in advance by letters and in the regular Sunday 
bulletin, and is always well attended. 


Raising the Income Objective 

The Finance Committee aims each fall to “add some- 
thing new” to whatever the Laymen’s Movement has to 
offer, “because we believe there is always room for im- 
provement. We have used the ‘Group Meeting’ plan 
for our EMV the past two years. Our congregation is 
divided into eight geographical zones, with a councilman 
as chairman of each zone. The group meetings are held 
about the middle of November, with two zones attending 
each of four nights. The first year we tried holding the 
meetings on successive nights, but found it better to 
hold two meetings each week, with a night between. 
The two councilmen chairmen work hard to build up a 
good attendance from their respective zones, both be- 
cause of loyalty, and because it means less ‘clean-up’ 
work afterward. The meetings are carefully planned, 
but informal. Information and inspiration are given by 
-rief presentations through charts, graphs, pictures, etc., 
regarding our achievements and challenges. 


Covenant Cards Signed at Meetings 


“Dr. Lesher brings a sober message on Christian con- 
secration of time—treasure—and talent, striving to help 
those present really to express their love and loyalty to 
Christ Jesus more effectively than ever before. Cov- 
enant cards are distributed—quietly studied—and 
signed. We have tried both ways of signing up members 
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—having them take the cards home to sign, and having 
them sign at the meetings—and prefer the latter method. 
These signed cards are consecrated at the altar. The 
meetings take about an hour and a quarter. At the close 
those present are ushered to the side room where each 
receives his package of envelopes for the next year. 
The Welfare Committee is in charge of a brief ‘get ac- 
quainted’ period, and then the group goes next door to 
visit the parsonage family, with the same committee in 
charge, thus leaving the pastor and wife almost care- 
free hosts. Our people have seemed to get real joy out 
of this brief call at the parsonage, and of course real 
satisfaction from the attractive luncheon the committee 
serves. 

“Those who cannot attend on the night to which their 
zone is assigned, are expected to attend one of the other 
nights. Immediately after the last meeting Zone Cap- 
tains and their assistants call upon those who did not 
attend any of the meetings, to deliver covenant cards 
and envelopes. The response is good, so that by Decem- 
ber 1 we have completed the job almost 100 per cent. 


100 Per Cent Benevolence in Spite of Difficulties 

Says Dr. Lesher: “Stewardship is a year-round pro- 
gram, as suggested by the weekly envelopes (we use 
the United Lutheran Stewardship Envelopes) —the Cal- 
endar of Causes (running from September to July) — 
the Church Year—the Quarterly Statements, etc. Our 
Financial Secretary sees that every member receives his 
quarterly statement promptly. He also acts as a clearing 
house for the weekly amounts due each treasurer (we 
have the two-treasurer system). 

“This program works with our people, and has enabled 
us to pay our benevolence 100 per cent the past two 
years—in spite of depression and drouth and the re- 
moval of members to war-industry centers—and to pay 
it in monthly remittances. So far this year (June 23) 
we are practically paid up. We believe we can raise our 
income objective—we believe we ought to raise it—we 
believe that by God’s grace we will raise it! We humbly 
thank Him for His blessings and guidance upon us as a 
congregation, and pray we may ever be worthy of His 
grace.” 


Two Annual Congregational Meetings 

One of the new features (to me) of Grace Lutheran 
Church’s program is its two annual congregational meet- 
ings. Reference is made in the second paragraph to the 
first one, held in November. In addition to approving 
the income objective for the coming year that meeting 
also elects one-third of its councilmen to succeed the 
third whose terms expire the following December 31. 
Councilmen are elected for a single term of three years. 
One-third of them must be elected each year. No one 
is eligible to succeed himself. By electing the new coun- 
cilmen in November, to take office January 1, there are 
no overlapping and no vacancies when the new year 
comes. All of which means this congregation has the 
rotating system of electing its church councilmen. Speed 
the day when every congregation has that system! 

The second annual meeting of the congregation is held 
the middle of January. At that meeting the pastor, the 
church council, and the different auxiliary groups, make 
a report of their activities, and in that way render an 
account of their stewardship during the past year. Each 
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treasurer submits a condensed report, also, which has 
been properly audited. At this meeting all present see 
the whole program of the whole congregation as well 
as its purely local program. “We find good interest in 
our annual congregational meetings,’ says one report. 
This two-annual-congregational-meetings program is 
written into the constitution of Grace Lutheran Church. 


Just Facts: No Space to Comment 

1. Grace Lutheran Church has a communing member- 
ship approximating 500. 

2. It is the only self-supporting congregation in the 
Nebraska Synod that has paid its apportionment 100 
per cent the past two years. 

3. Special appeals are practically unknown, being cov- 
ered by the regular program. Only emergency ap- 
peals, such as Lutheran World Action, are given the 
green light. 

4, Church attendance is stressed, and the members re- 
spond in a fine way. 

5. Recently the congregation paid cash for a site for a 
new church building which will be erected as soon 
as war regulations permit. 

6. On two different occasions 50 free subscriptions to 
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By RutTH SIFFERD SCHNEIDER 


Four days later Aunt Molly was meeting Janet at the 
train. “I’ve heard all about it, my dear,” Aunt Molly 
began at once. “One of my girls is stenographer for our 
Council of Foreign Missions, and she told me all about 
your appointment. I said it was just like you not to 
say anything about it, you dear unselfish thing. You 
just didn’t want anyone to feel sorry for you—going way 
off to the heathen like that. I’m right proud of you, 
Janet.” 

Aunt Molly kept a house full of working girls and 
was not above getting information of all sorts from them. 
Still, Janet couldn’t blame the unknown stenographer. 
What a coincidence! Of course she would have to tell 
Aunt Molly. She spent a sleepless night and arose 
knowing that there was nothing to do but go on. She had 
no other position, for her special duty at St. Stephen’s 
was only temporary; and she was not willing to admit 
that Ted Huston was the only reason for her wanting to 
go to Ceylon. Of course that would be the natural con- 
clusion to be drawn by those who knew about Ted. Well, 
her pride wouldn’t admit that, even to herself. There 
was surely something to be gained from experience and 
adventure, and she did not have to stay more than a 
year. Her sense of fair play was coming to the front; 
she would see it through. 

After the interview the next morning, Aunt Molly 
and Janet spent the rest of the day shopping, until Janet 
was ready to drop from emotional and physical exhaus- 
tion. She slept all the way back to St. Stephen’s in the 
train, and late that night she crawled into her own bed, 
thankful that Aunt Molly had not mentioned Ted, but 
vaguely wondering why. 

Days and weeks flew by, and came Janet’s last day at 
St. Stephen’s. All the good wishes, the teasing, and the 
friendly good-byes somehow left her cold and lonely 
and frightened. 
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Tue LUTHERAN were given to families in the congre- 
gation. The pastor selected the list, and a layman 
paid for them anonymously. 

7. Each meeting of the Church Council opens with 
devotions by the Jay leader for that evening, who 
then leads a discussion of the chapter of the book 
under consideration. 

8. At each meeting of the Church Council written re- 
ports are submitted by those who have reports to 
make, “in sufficient number for each member to have 
copy to insert in the loose-leaf notebook provided for 
his use. Thus every councilman has all reports ready 
for reference at any time.” 

9. Doctor Lesher insists that all the credit for the fine 
record being made by his congregation belongs to the 
Church Council and the congregation, ignoring the 
fact that “as is the pastor so is the congregation.” 


With such a congregational set-up as Dr. Lesher and 
his Church Council (which he insists is 100 per cent 
efficient and co-operative) have developed, there never 
can be any question about the success of the Every 
Member Visitation. 

(Next week Dr. Swoyer’s congregation, 
Mansfield, Ohio) 


She went to Boston; and all Aunt Molly’s solicitous 
care made her only the more unsettled in her mind. 
Her pastor came down from Worchester to commission 
her as a missionary in the church to which Aunt Molly 
belonged. All through the impressive service of conse- 
cration, Janet prayed as she had never prayed before. 
She felt that there was something wrong within herself. 
It seemed mockery for her to be doing this thing. Finally 
strength and courage returned to her and she was able 
to carry it through. She thanked God for that; but she 
was ashamed of herself. She vowed in her heart that 
she would not only be a good nurse in her new position, 
but the best nurse Colombo had ever known. 

Sometime before Janet had-sent a letter to Ted. It 
was the first she had written since the fateful letter 
received in July. For a time she had wondered about 
writing at all. Finally she decided that she must write, 
in all fairness to Ted. Doubtless he knew already of 
her appointment through the head of the hospital. Per- 
haps he thought she never had received his letter, and 
would not know just how to act when she did arrive. 
He had been honest with her; she must return this 
honesty. “Thank you for telling me just how you felt, 
Ted, and I’m sorry not to be following your instruc- 
tions,” she wrote. “But I had asked for the position and 
I feel it would have been dishonorable to back down; 
so I am sailing on the “Brenda,” October fifteenth. 
Please think of me as a nurse you once met at St. 
Stephen’s: and why should it make any difference?” In 
her heart she knew that there would always be a differ- 
ence; but he must never know. When the letter was 
mailed, she felt better. Ted would never let her down 
to the others on the staff—and, after all, adventure was 
before her. 

The last few days before the “Brenda” sailed were 
busy ones. At last the little group of passengers and 
their few friends and relatives were gathered on the 
Boston dock for the good-byes. The “Brenda” was a 
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sailing vessel carrying a cargo of ice and eight pas- 
sengers, all of whom were missionaries bound for Ceylon 
and India. It was a courageous thing that Janet was 
doing—going on a five months’ ocean voyage with 
strangers to a strange position in a strange land—but 
at the last Janet did not feel in the least courageous. 
She managed to smile and wave at Aunt Molly, who 
was so proud of her; but when Aunt Molly was gone, 
Janet shut herself in her cabin and prayed hard. It 
seemed as if the faith she needed now was far beyond 
any needed before, and she wondered if she could even 
consider herself worthy of such faith if it should be 
given to her. A knock came on her cabin door, and 
strangely enough, Janet found courage to go swiftly to 
the door and open it with anticipation. 

It was little Mrs. Dow, the wife of a Methodist evan- 
gelist. Janet had met the Dows along with the other 
five passengers when they had embarked. The Dows 
had been to India before, and because they were past 
middle age their sailing on the “Brenda” had been a 
great comfort to Aunt Molly, and secretly, to Janet too. 
The Deans were another couple, young Baptist mission- 
aries, going out on their honeymoon, to open schools for 
the outcaste children. Then there were three men—the 
Rev. Abram Allison, a Baptist minister; Dr. Clive Ben- 
son, who was to join the staff of the Presbyterian hos- 
pital in Colombo; and “Father” Christian Heyer, a 
Lutheran, who was going as the first foreign missionary 
from the Lutheran Church in America. 

Mrs. Dow smiled and held out her hand to Janet. 
“Won’t you come and have tea with us? I know it’s 
your first voyage and you’re lonesome. Come along, and 
we'll find the others. It’s always a good thing to get 
acquainted with ship customs and with each other as 
soon as possible. You know we shall be one family for 
five months at least.” 

Janet’s spirits rose. If these people were not going to 
shut themselves off, then perhaps there could be some 
pleasure in so long a voyage. At least she could hope 
to learn about the country to which she was going from 
the Dows. She murmured her thanks and quickly fol- 
lowed Mrs. Dow. 

In the small salon they found the others chatting like 
real friends, and Janet saw that they were really inter- 
ested in knowing each other and their work. Mrs. Dow 
explained Janet’s position and pretty Mrs. Dean 
squeezed her hand and said, ‘“‘Call me Rosemary, please.” 
Tears of relief stung Janet’s eyelids as she smiled thank- 
fully back at these friendly people. She could not even 
find it in her heart to be jealous of Rosemary, though 
she was a happy bride with a devoted husband. 

They talked things over at tea and decided on times 
for morning and evening prayers, with other set hours 
for the study of the Tamil language, and for letter writ- 
ing and private affairs. Each Sunday one of the three 
ministers would conduct the service. 

“With a doctor and a nurse aboard we should all keep 
healthy,” joked Mr. Allison. 

John Dean suggested that Dr. Benson give them all 
lessons in First Aid, adding that he had never had time 
for it and had always wanted to study it. 

Mrs. Dow said it was always helpful to have Bible 
Study periods and perhaps Father Heyer would be will- 
ing to lead them all in some such study. To this he 
readily agreed. 
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When Janet went to her cabin that night, her mind 
was ina turmoil. Sleep was slow in coming; everything 
was so strange to her. She did not know just what she 
had expected, but certainly not such people as these. 
Somehow the idea had taken hold of her long before 
that missionaries were one-sided, uninteresting, shabby 
people; and she had determined never to let herself 
become like that. Now she found that she was certainly 
not ashamed to call herself one of them. They were an 
interesting group and could talk on a variety of subjects. 

In the days that followed, the passengers lived a 
peaceable, quiet life. Progress was made in the study 
of the’ language, and Janet found herself especially 
interested in Bible study under the guidance of Father 
Heyer. 

“T feel as if I had never really read the Bible before,” 
she said to him after he had explained a few of the 
familiar parables of our Lord. “Of course I’ve heard 
these parables, but they never had any true meaning 
for me until today. Why do you suppose that is?” 

“You are just like my children. Your life has been 
so filled with busy activities that your mind has never 
been allowed to stop and think about the quiet things 
of life,” he replied, and added a bit of advice: “Don’t 
forget that a ‘good missionary gets things done, but also 
has a deep inner reason for doing them founded on 
strong faith in God and in Christ’s teachings.” 

“Of course that would be the ideal thing,” Janet ad- 
mitted. “But frankly, I am going out to Ceylon to be a 
nurse and help people’s sick bodies. I cannot see any 
reason for me trying to force my religion on their souls 
at the same time.” 

Father Heyer shook his head and smiled faintly. “The 
Christian religion never took hold of anyone’s soul be- 
cause of any outward force,” he said kindly. “The only 
way to spread Christianity is by love to our fellowmen; 
and one of the best ways to express that love is by help- 
ing sick bodies, as you are going to do. You cannot help 
being a real missionary when you serve others in His 
name.” 

“What about serving others in the name of science?” 
asked Janet still unconvinced. 

“Back of science is God,” was Father Heyer’s brief 
reply, which seemed to close the discussion. At least 
Janet had nothing further to say, and was rather 
ashamed of herself for having brought up the subject. 

* * * 


As time passed some of the passengers developed sea- 
sickness. Even Dr. Benson succumbed for a week or 
two. Only Janet, young and extremely healthy, and 
Father Heyer, who had crossed the ocean to and from 
Germany so many times that he was hardened to sea 
travel, remained well through it all. Naturally their 
friendship ripened, even though Janet was kept rather 
busy attending the wants of the sick. She came more 
and more to respect and to love this energetic man who 
had given up his native land in his youth, had lost his 
wife in the prime of her life, and had suffered so many 
of the adversities of life—yet was so willing in his latter 
years to pioneer for his denomination and his Christ in 
a strange land. His faith never had faltered, and Janet 
somehow knew that it never would. She almost envied 
him the possession of such a strong trust and such a fear- 
less ability to face any future that might be before him. 

(To be concluded next week) 
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Among Ourselves _ 
Don’t Tell 


Ir 1s almost time for school to open. You wouldn’t 
want anyone to know it, but in your secret heart you 
are glad of it. 

If you are a teacher, the smell of chalk and pencil 
sharpeners is in your nostrils by this time, like the smell 
of smoke to an old fire horse. Autumn has come to 
mean not only crisp, starry nights and burning leaves, 
but freshly washed blackboards and shining new faces. 
Your notebook is filled with lesson plans and your head 
with possible projects. You know that each new class 
will have its problem children. There will be the usual 
worries over “borderline cases” that never completely 
fail yet never really grasp what you are trying to give 
them. You know that along about Easter time you will 
be wondering what ever made you decide to be a 
teacher. But you know, too, that by the end of May 
you will be making plans for next year’s work on the 
basis of this year’s experience. 

If you are a pupil, you will certainly ts want anyone 
to know you are eager to start. When people say, “Ready 
to go back to school?” as people will, you look as glum 
as possible and say, ‘““Unh-unh.” Perhaps you are more 
polite than that and say, “Not just yet.” At any rate, 
you are careful not to register enthusiasm. You are like 
the trainee who told one of his friends, “It sounds crazy, 
but home’s all right for a little while. Then I want to 
get back to camp. I miss the fellows.” 

Vacation time is all right for a little while. When the 
days begin to get a tiny bit shorter and the trees take 
on that yellowish overtone, you are glad to get back to 
the school world. You are looking forward to its activ- 
ities and, to be disgustingly honest, to your new courses 
and teachers. 

Mothers are the ones who feel the greatest need for 
concealing their true feelings. They do not want to be 
classed with the group of whom teachers say with great 
contempt, “She’s glad to send her children to school just 
to get them off her hands.” 

Perhaps you don’t even admit it to yourself, but vaca- 
tion time has been a bit wearing. You are ready to 
have the family settle down to their winter routine. 
When the children are safely in school, you can relax 
a bit. You will have more time to read those books 
you promised yourself you were going to read this sum- 
mer. Without so much coming and going all day long 
you will be able to get your house in “really nice shape” 
again—and keep it that way. 

You wouldn’t want the children to know how you 
feel. It might hurt their feelings, or, if you prefer scien- 
tific language, cause them to feel rejected. You love 
them too much to want to hurt them. 

Vacation time for most urban or even suburban 
mothers is a good deal of a strain. Duty demands that 
we provide a program of work and play that will include 
all the members of the family, and modern life just isn’t 
arranged on that pattern. We know the dangers of let- 
ting children grow up with the idea that they are guests 
in their own homes. We have seen it work out badly in 
many cases. To work out any other pattern takes plan- 
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ning and ingenuity on the part of the mother. The 
mother who isn’t delighted to share her responsibility 
with the school is most remarkable. 


Modern Men are Nicer 


Does it ever strike you that there is almost too much 
talk about the improved status of women? We point 
with pride to all sorts of new achievements. Next thing 
you know we shall be getting the sort of compliments 
that Americans used to get in Europe, where “You 
really don’t seem like an American” was considered the 
highest possible praise. Some of the praise that is being 
handed out to women these days smacks slightly of an 
amazed, “You really don’t seem like a woman at all.” 

Why shouldn’t women be good at these new jobs? 
The only people who doubted that they would be, were 
very stuffy men and the women who accepted the ver- 
dicts of said stuffy men as gospel truth. 

In some ways the 1942 woman is an improvement on 
previous models. 

What about the 1942 man? Not Man, the race, but 
man, the human being who lives next door to you. What 
change has there been in him in the past forty years? 
Is the modern man exactly like his father and his grand- 
father? Is he better or worse? 

It is just as impossible to generalize about modern 
man and make your description fit all the individual 


men you know, as it-is to generalize about modern . 


women and make the description fit all the women you 
know. 

For one thing, you see far fewer pompous men these 
days. Time was when any man, no matter how puny his 
intellect, could muster enough female relatives to “oh!” 
and “ah!” his opinions, to make him feel a great fellow. 
Nowadays, unless his ideas have some merit, the ladies 
answer with some refined version of, “Sez you!” 

This lack of subservience on the part of the female of 
the species does three things for the male. It cuts him 
down to his proper size, represses any tendency to strut, 
and keeps him from sinful pride. At the same time, it 
adds to his store of self-control. He may want to bellow 
and rage, but what good would that do him? His wife 
could get a divorce on grounds of mental cruelty and 
his daughter could go to work in a munitions factory. 
Unless he likes to cook his own meals and sew on his 
own buttons better than most men do, he will control 
his temper. 

Modern woman wouldn’t stand for life with father 
for a minute, but no one is asking her to live with father. 
His son is a much nicer person. He has accepted 
woman’s new status of equality fairly gracefully. He 
has no particular desire to be “master in his own house.” 
He greatly prefers to be one member of an equal 
partnership. 

One of the nicest things about him is that, except 
when he is trying to be facetious, he appreciates the 
companionship of a modern woman. Only a bully or a 
weakling needs a “yes woman.” Her virtual disap- 
pearance shows that men are growing stronger. 
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Musings of a 
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Minister's Wife .. . Homeward Bound 
The Lathrop Family Head Toward Bordenville 


Ir was good to feel the car humming along again. It’s 
funny how much pleasure we get these days from things 
that we used to take for granted. I settled down to 
enjoying the ride. 

“If my feet were just cut off, I could put them in my 
pocket,” grumbled Mark from the back seat. 

I looked back and could not help laughing, although 
he had described his plight pretty accurately. He sat 
by one window and Joan by the other. Between them 
there was such a mountain of luggage they could not 
possibly see each other. In order to keep from blocking 
the view through the rear window and making the 
mirror useless, some of our paraphernalia had been 
relegated to the floor. Both children had their legs 
stretched out almost straight in front of them. 

There seemed to be no way I could help them. Coats 
were piled high between my husband and me. At my 
feet were the jellies and preserves Mother Lathrop had 
given me. 

“Grin and bear it,” I advised. 

“It will take some grin to last for two hundred miles!” 
Since Mark has been to camp, he seems to have a slightly 
smart answer for everything. I hope he’ll work it out 
of his system before long. Sometimes it is amusing, but 
there are times when the family sense of humor is worn 
rather thin. 

I looked across the wide stretches of fields. Here and 
there harvesters were at work. The sky was a cloudless 
blue. “I can’t believe that we are in the midst of a great 
war. Are you sure we are not suffering from some sort 
of nightmare?” 

“Lots of people have felt like that in the past decade, 
I guess. It is hard to believe the stories, in such a setting 
as this. Just the same, this countryside isn’t as peaceful 
as it may seem. A lot of farmers are harvesting linings 
for tanks, tires for jeeps, airplane parts and a few other 
things, this year.” 

“Did you notice whether they were making progress 
on the new C.B.I. buildings when you were at home 
last week?” 

“T couldn’t tell, and the whole thing is rather hush- 
hush, so I didn’t like to ask questions. Mrs. Benson did 
say that the extra responsibility had been the crowning 
touch where her husband was concerned, but she didn’t 
volunteer any more information. I don’t want the men 
to think I am not interested in what they are doing, but 
I don’t want to embarrass anyone by asking incon- 
venient questions, either.” 

“T hope Mr. Benson is continuing to improve.” 

“He seemed stronger than I expected, when I saw 
him, but I think he has had a scare that may help him 
to keep the brakes on a little bit. So many of our men 
do not seem to realize that there is a limit to human 
endurance.” 

We lapsed into silence. There is something restful 
about the open country after the more limited skyline 
of the town. Neither rest nor silence appealed to Mark 
and Joan, however. Soon they were carrying on a new 
variety of radio game, broadcasting to each other a 


description of the view from one window or the other. 

“T see a farmer driving a team of horses down his lane. 
The one horse is rearing. Now the farmer seems to have 
him under control. No, he hasn’t. The horse is rearing 
again. The other horse is getting nervous. Too bad! 
They are out of sight.” 

“T see chicken yards and chicken yards and chicken 
yards.” 

“What kind of chickens?” 

“T don’t know.” 

We stopped at a roadside stand and ordered milk- 
shakes to accompany the sandwiches we had brought 
with us. “I have never quite figured out: do you drink 
a milkshake or eat a milkshake?” I pondered. 

“You just consume it,” replied my husband. Mark 
looked at him with respect. 

When we started on again the children changed sides. 
Soon they had tired of the radio game which the change 
kad stimulated for a little while. They grew quiet and 
when I looked back at them, Joan was fast asleep. Mark 
began to sing camp songs. At Jerry’s suggestion, he 
kept them pianissimo. 

I began to wonder how the house would look when 
we reached home. My men folks had been there only 
over night. They had probably made their beds and 
washed the dishes before they left but I didn’t feel too 
sure of it. I hated to break the companionable silence 
in the front seat by asking. 

Even if they hadn’t been very good housekeepers, it 
would not take long to get things in order again. The 
house is so attractive I enjoy fixing it up. Perhaps I 
can get the curtains up this week before Jerry gets into 
the swing of his own work. 

“Tf you want my help around the house for anything, 
we had better work it in this week,” said a voice beside 
me, echoing my thoughts so closely that I jumped. “This 
is going to be quite a winter. I don’t see another breath- 
ing space till after Christmas. Parish Education Month, 
the drive for new members the Evangelism Committee 
wants to put on, and the Advent ‘push’ seem to melt 
right into one another. I feel as though we were going 
to accomplish things this year!” 

“T feel the same way—which means we’ve had a real 
vacation!” 


Naughty 
Nora’s 
Nonsense 


Tue thoughts this man 
expresses 
Are so beautifully right 
You forget he always dresses 
As though he’d worn his 
clothes all night. 
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Sipe Sigs 


As he entered into a certain village, there met him 
ten men that were lepers, who stood afar off. 


Luke 17: 12 


SomMEONE has said that ‘‘a man’s necessities drive him 
one way and his desires another.” Leprosy, like the 
lash of the slave driver, compelled its victims to go the 
way of suffering and sadness; but desire laid hold on 
hope, which in turn led to the way of salvation. Al- 
though “afar off,” in natural depravity or unfortunate 
conditions, the most sinful, though shunned like lepers, 
can approach the Saviour in confidence that He will not 
turn them away. As. Dr. O. F. Blackwelder put it in 
his inimitable way, “Earth’s disappointments may be 
heaven’s opportunities.” 


+ + + 


And they lifted up their voices, saying, Jesus, Mas- 
ter, have mercy on us. Luke 17: 13 


“ON THE prayer front, heaven is bombarded with sup- 
plications,” said Dr. Adrian Kelker, in his broadcast 
from “The Church of the Air.” Such bombardment is 
mightier than bullets or bombs. A world-encircling 
front line with lifted voices petitioning the Almighty in 
Jesus’ name, “Have mercy on us!” can cement spiritual 
union and win victory over the aggressive forces of evil. 
Sin’s virus has spread into all lands and left its marks 
in miseries of body and spirit; but the cry of faith, 
sounded increasingly above the noise of battle, can gain 
God’s mercy and bring health to the nations. 


+ + + 


And when he saw them, he said unto them, Go and 
show yourselves unto the priests. Luke 17: 14 


EricH BranpEts, in the Baltimore News-Post, queried 
and commented: “Who can escape the spell of a Sunday 
service in church? Who is not thrilled by the color and 
music?—Let’s keep our symbols and our rituals; they 
add dignity to our lives and beauty to the drabness of 
our days.” Jesus criticized the hypocrisy of the scribes 
and Pharisees, yet He regularly attended the services 
of the synagogue and the temple. When He healed ten 
lepers, he told them to go and show themselves to the 
priests, according to ceremonial requirement. Forms 
and ceremonies are outward expressions of what is be- 
yond these in worship on the one hand, and sacramental 
grace on the other. As someone said, “Religion gets 
men onto the higher level.” 


+ + 4 


Even so reckon ye also yourselves to be dead unto 
sin, but alive unto God in Christ Jesus. 
Romans 6:11 


Down in the mud of the swamp lies the bulb of the 
lotus, seemingly dead. But the hidden life within seeks 
the sunshine and air which woo it into resurrected 
glory. Even more beautiful than the lotus or fragrant 
than the narcissus is the resurrected life of the one who 
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though reckoned as “dead in trespasses and in sin” is 
made “alive unto God in Christ Jesus.” 


a + + 


Through grace have ye been saved through faith. 
Ephesians 2:8 


“GRACE is more than favor; it is energy. Grace is the 
power of God meeting a human soul and redeeming it.” 
Alms to the beggar, smiles to the friendless, may be 
gracious. They may feed and refresh; but they do not 
save. God’s grace is more than mercy or friendship; it 
is the energy of infinite compassion flowing from the 
heart of the divine Redeemer in regenerating power. 
Faith reaches up its arms to grasp the wire from heav- 
en’s dynamo, but grace, responding, descends mightily 
because it is from limitless Love. Faith reaches and 
receives, but grace only saves and sanctifies. 


+ + + 


Ye are the light of the world. A city set on a hill 
cannot be hid. Matthew §: 14 


“You can’t black out the stars,” said someone. Clouds 
and intervening planets may hide, but cannot blot out, 
their light. Even so the church, as “a city set on a hill 
cannot be hid,” if the membership is not blanketed by 
indifference and sin. The function of the church and 
each member is to radiate the inner light of truth and 
fire of love. Like dim candle-lights may seem the lim- 
ited influence of many. But, as in the song of childhood 
days: “Jesus bids us shine—You in your small corner, 
and I in mine.” Together, we can light up some dark 
corner for Him. In the more modern and popular 
language of a church worker: “Be a propagandist for 
your faith”—according to the measure of your ability 
and opportunity. 


+ + + 


He that hath the Son hath the life; he that hath not 
the Son of God hath not the life. I John 5: 12 


Atonc the highway the “cat-eyes” and other reflectors: 
that guide the motorist may seem to have a glow of 
their own, but when the beams from the approaching: 
headlights are diverted, they disappear from view. Not. 
so is it with the myriad influences from Christian wit-. 
nesses; they need no artificial reflectors to reveal their 
presence and manifest their light. The “light of life” 
is in them, because “he that hath the Son hath life.” 
“He that hath not the Son of God” can only be a reflec- 
tor of the passing lights of others. 


PRAYER 


“Grant that I may willingly 
Bear with Thee my crosses; 
Learning humbleness of Thee, 
Peace ’mid pain and losses. 
May I give Thee love for love! 
Hear me, O my Saviour.” 
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Sepulchral Souls 


Ten tomb-dwellers dragged their rag-clad forms to 
the roadside and begged food of passers-by. They were 
still able to shriek “Unclean!” and cry for mercy from 
the merciful. But their souls were sepulchral. Their 
spirits dwelt in cavernous realms of gloom—for they 
were lepers. Outcast from human society, forsaken by 
friends and loved ones of days gone by, they endured 
pain of body and anguish of soul. They had no care of 
physician or nurse, no hospital, no home. 

A picture as piteous as that of a Dante-painted inferno, 
they were forsaken derelicts wandering hopelessly in 
perdition. Like lost souls were these dwellers in tombs, 
moving aimlessly in the shadows of despair. 

But hope blazed across their way, as came from 
Galilee the miracle worker, Jesus. The anguished cry 
of “Unclean!” gave way at that crucial moment to the 
pleading petition that pierced beyond their sepulchral 
existence into hope’s horizon: “Jesus, Master, have 
mercy on us!” A new light dawned within them as the 
radiance of a Personality the like of which they had 
never known now beamed upon them. The Master spoke 
and His words were life. “(Go and show yourselves unto 
the priests,” was his strange but simple message. They 
doubtless had worshiped once in the temple or syna- 
gogue, but formal religion had now become to them only 
a fiction. No priest or other Judaistic leader had come 
to them in their affliction. Doubtless they were embit- 
tered. Yet bitterness, even if seemingly justified, must 
be banished. Beyond the formal observance of cere- 
monial cleansing and priestly pronouncements in keep- 
ing with ceremonial and sanitary regulations, was the 
rule of obedience to divine commands. “Go,” said Jesus. 
They had come to Him for healing, and now in going 
healthward they must travel the heaven-appointed way. 
Faith fails unless it have expression in obedience to the 
One trusted. “And it came to pass, as they went, they 
were cleansed.” Life proceeds from the Creator, and 
salvation from the Son of God; but man must do his 
part trustingly, else he must remain in his sepulcher. 


Made Whole 


To HEAL the body and transform the environment is 
not sufficient. Hospitalization, medical and sanitary 
attention, social service, cannot bring full health and 
happiness. A spiritual resurgence is necessary for com- 
plete restoration to the individual and to the body 
politic. A commentator from London stated significantly 
the other day that he notes in Great Britain the presence 
of unusual strength of body and mind but weakness of 
a troubled spirit. The last named, he asserted, is essen- 
tial to the ultimate peace and health of the world. 

One out of ten lepers cleansed by Jesus received 
spiritual as well as physical and mental health. From 
being a despised Samaritan and a leprous outcast, the 
tenth sufferer became every whit a man. Health of 
body, restoration to home and friends, freedom from 
suffering and beggary and worry, ability to work and 
live happily, were not the total in this tenth man’s 
attainment. He gained a new, transcendent love in his 
soul, embracing deity. That love expressed itself in 
gratitude of spirit, adoration and thanksgiving, and 
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humble dedication of himself to the service of the 
Physician of his body and Saviour of his soul. This 
love of Jesus cast out selfish thoughts and aspirations, 
and transformed him into a helper in the world’s salva- 
tion. The faith of the nine gained cleansing from leprosy 
of body and its attendant ills, but the faith of the tenth 
secured salvation from the leprosy of sin and brought 
healing to his body, mind, and spirit. 


Spiritual Propaganda 


The “propaganda front” is considered of vital import- 
ance today. The “war of nerves” usually precedes that 
of armed force. It breaks down morale and weakens the 
first line of attack. It is so forceful because so insidious. 

Because of its power, propaganda has been used 
almost ad nauseam. It may still fool the gullible, but it 
is discounted by the discerning reader or listener. 

A salesman may overstate his case and talk himself 
out of a sale. But when there is convincing reasonable- 
ness in political salesmanship, even high-pressure propa- 
ganda has its legitimate place. A forceful speaker re- 
cently urged that the United States carry on more 
extensive propaganda among all nations as to her prin- 
ciples and war aims. Rather than try to impress the 
world with our great wealth and increasing might, a 
surer way to win, he said, is to stress before the op- 
pressed and freedom-loving peoples of all lands our 
American desire to be of service, sympathetically and 
sacrificially, in helping to preserve and further the 
“four freedoms” everywhere and to present the Atlantic 
Charter as the basis of a new and better world order. 

The Christian Church has a charter of human rights 
transcending in importance all Magna Chartas the world 
has known. It has a guarantee of freedom from the 
chains of the devil and from the consequences of sin 
and death which the greatest emancipators, other than 
Jesus Christ, are unable to give. The church is not just 
another great educational, social, and reformatory 
agency of the state, even if she is considered the great- 
est. As someone has said, “The church is not just the 
Jack-of-all-reforms. It has a spiritual, a divine function, 
the first of which is, by its indwelling Spirit, to “convict 
the world of sin, of righteousness, and of judgment.” 
Human comfort is its natural attendant, and social bet- 
terment its fruit.” “Christ is the greatest of reformers, 
but greater than all reformations is His divine Re- 
creation.” 

Unselfish patriots give their lives for the preservation 
of human liberty; but as was said of one who went down 
heroically in aerial combat, so, superlatively, of the 
Captain of our salvation can it be said, “There was no 
room to accommodate death in his flaming spirit.’”’ The 
divine principles and self-sacrificing, life-giving spirit 
and work of Christ and His followers are among the 
items for the spiritual propaganda, the universal broad- 
cast of the church of the living God. The Gospel, as com- 
mitted to the early Christians, and to their successors 
in every age, is the message of “good tidings” which we 
dare not neglect to herald to the millions who seek 
deliverance from sin’s bondage. 


The suggestions in the four columns of these two facing 
pages are presented for study and meditation by J. William 
McCauley, D.D., Salem, Virginia. 
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eACROSS THE “DESK 
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Tue “solitary traveler,” who once could have an en- 
tire seat to himself in railroad coaches, is now likely to 
have a companion. If he is responsive to conversation, 
he may thereby encounter starting points for more 
serious meditation. 

A recent personal experience is a basis for that com- 
ment. Our seat mate on a short trip was a young sol- 
dier to whom a week-end leave had been granted. He 
had left a training center early Saturday morning to 
travel by automobile with a buddy to a railroad station. 
Thence his destination was reached by train at 10 P. M., 
Saturday. His leave ended at 6.30 Monday morning 
when he must answer his name at assembly. His time 
at home was about fifteen hours. 

The person he wanted to see first and most was his 
young wife. “I hope she got my telegram,” he confided. 
“She works,” he continued, and then he indicated the 
domestic problem he and she had to solve, when Uncle 
Sam’s plans for a great army involved him. His number 
was among those likely to be called. They, the wife and 
he, decided that he should enlist. He did so, and this 
was his first leave after some four months in training. 
He was cheerfully using thirty hours of travel to have 
fifteen hours at home. 

Pathetic? Not from every point of view. The concep- 
tion of love and of family life revealed by this young 
rookie’s sharing of his feelings is what God approves 
and what religion seeks to conserve. One of the chap- 
lains has written concerning the men in the army— 
“Their first and fiercest disease is homesickness.” As 
we see the situation, that comment should inspire chap- 
lains, pastors, congregations and citizens with confidence 
in the morale of the men in their nation’s armed sery- 
ices. Military discipline and the stern attitude of first 
sergeants must fence off the areas of domestic fidelity. 
Hardening against fevers, resources against fatigue, 
coverage and obedience to commands under attack; yes, 
but immunizing against homesickness, scorn for the 
longing to see wives and families—such are more than 


errors. They are injuries, as serious as wounds and 
shocks, 


SEPTEMBER PLANNING FOR EDUCATION 


UNLEss by some rare and unpreventable accident in 
delivery by mail, every pastor in the United Lutheran 
Church has been reminded by the Parish and Church 
School Board that September and attention to parish 
education are joined together. The group of printed 
helps mailed out are considered by Executive Secretary 
S. White Rhyne and his staff the most complete and 
carefully prepared in the Board’s series of issues. The 
exceptional value of the plans and suggestions is com- 
plemented by an enlargement of their distribution: they 
were sent not only to pastors but to Sunday school 
superintendents, “Children of the Church secretaries,” 
deaconesses, and parish workers to a total of 7,000 
copies. The scope in time for the suggestions, the entire 
year, also merits mention with approval. 

September is not January which begins another cal- 
endar year, but September is the month when resump- 
tion of church activities is the custom in most congre- 
gations located in the United States and Canada. In the 


U. L. C. A.’s “calendar of causes,” parish education 
leads off in a series of ten months. In “playing up” the 
Parish and Church School in this issue, we are not 
ascribing superiority to it over other agencies of serv- 
ice, but we do insist that it is Number One in its call to 
the church. If September’s program of parish work is 
ignored, the possibility threatens that the whole year’s 
opportunities for service will be partly neglected. 

This September 2 issue should remind 25,000 house- 
holds that “God is reaching” for their aid. We suggest 
that each of our congregations should confront every 
one of its members with the faith-based promise to our 
Lord. “No lost generation after THIS war.” Consider- 
ing the objectives for which our armies are contending 
and the lessons learned in a previous post-war decade, 
the Church by wise planning will strengthen faith and 
call multitudes to repentance. . 


UNDER THE GLARE OF WAR 
In conditions where information concerning the inner 


structure of materials is required, the substance is sub- 


jected to penetration and illumination by X-rays. 
Thereby the direction and continuity of fiber and strata 
become visible and the ability of steel, glass, and struc- 
tural material to withstand severe strains is revealed. 
Prior to the use of X-rays, tests were employed, but not 
always effectively. Catastrophes occurred, involving 
property and life.. Errors in structure were, thus 
revealed. 

In human affairs, “social crises” serve to reveal the 
strengths and weaknesses in both civil and ecclesiastical 
government. Floods, fires, and pestilences disclose the 
character and stamina of community ties. The impact 
of an alluring heresy puts church principles under such 
strains as indicate their nature. Among nations, engage- 
ment in war serves to throw a penetrating glare of light 
upon the basic authority of government. Standards of 
loyalty become apparent, so that situations not causing 
suspicion in normal times are seen to be unendurable 
when the “powers that be” are involved in the defense 
of principles and rights of their citizens. 

One resultant of this present terrible war has already 
become apparent. The nation is showing its determina- 
tion to make its “way of life” safe from open and con- 
cealed attacks upon the liberties that are insured to its 
loyal citizens. The attacks are in the nature of misuses. 
They start with the assertion of freedoms of speech, 
assembly, and organization, but they interpret these 
privileges as applying to associations connected with 
foreign governments, seeking by perversions of democ- 
racy or quite frank denials of its effectiveness to render 
it subject to alien influences. 

Some of our own prominent citizens and institutions 
have need to plead guilty to harmful “loose talk” about 
the failures of our elected authorities to rule the nation 
in a satisfactory way. The spoken and published crit- 
icisms of political inefficiency have not been without 
influence upon the youth of the land, whose valuation 
of their country’s institutions have thereby been 
lessened. 

But more direct injury to our inner peace occurs 
when representatives of foreign countries form associa- 
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tions in America, of which the chief purpose is the 
benefit to and from a so-called “homeland.” There are 
orderly ways of bringing about changes in our political 
institutions, connections with foreign powers being 
among them. But recognition of former national ties 
out of regard for a former loyalty has no justification. 

The offense is more heinous when those engaged in 
spreading an idea are secretly organized. The kind of 
government upon which America depends for its future 
continuance cannot survive in the darkness of hidden 
combinations. Under the illumination of free speech, 
free press, free worship, and free associations, liberty 
can function for the good of all. But hidden influences 
can dwarf individual character and dull the sense of 
good will to one’s neighbors. The good of all justifies 
firmly enforced restrictions. 


VALUABLE AND TIMELY 


Tue July number of The Lutheran Church Quarterly 
is “off press,” somewhat tardily perhaps, but of such in- 
formative contents as to merit a cordial welcome. THE 
LUTHERAN does more than commend the articles: it 
urges their careful reading. 

The first two of eight contributions are discussions of 
the proposal that the Louisville convention of the U. L. 
C. A. will consider—relationships with the Federal 
Council of the Churches of Christ in America. The 
writers are Dr. F. Eppling Reinartz and Charles Leslie 
Venable. The two men are not in complete agreement 
as to the wisdom of entering upon “full membership” 
in the Federal Council: both have data and arguments 
germane to reaching a conclusion. It is proper to em- 
phasize the importance of this item which the Louis- 
ville convention will discuss—which is a polite way of 
suggesting that every delegate, lay or clerical, should 
prepare himself in advance of the appearance of the 
recommendations of the Executive Board for accept- 
ance, amendment, postponement or dissent. 

Three articles, entitled to earnest reading because 
they are prompted by the World War, have been pre- 
pared by Drs. Paul J. Hoh, O. Frederick Nolde and 
C. Franklin Koch. Dr. G. W. Richards of Lancaster, 
Pa., Dr. Raymond T. Stamm of Gettysburg Seminary, 
and Pastor Benjamin Lotz of Bethlehem, Pa., complete 
the list of writers of articles. A fine selection of book 
reviews completes the number. 


Worship 


Contributed by Dr. W. H. GrEEVER 


Worship is the highest form of Christian Service. 
It is giving directly to God that which He most desires 
from man, It precedes and permeates every other form 
of service. It makes it possible to work with God as 
well as to work for Him. Whoever believes in the true 
and living God comes to know Him in the perfection 
of His attributes—as omniscient, wise, good, gracious, 
merciful, loving and almighty—worthy of adoration, 
praise, thanksgiving, love and trust. The worship of 
God is a personal communion. He not only manifests 
His presence in His perfection, but He communicates 
Himself, through Word and Sacrament, in gifts of grace. 
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He who worships God gives to Him the fruits of His 
grace in adoration, praise, thanksgiving and prayer. 


Worship is the highest privilege of the Christian. 
The reborn soul is a child of God. The privilege of 
worship is God’s assurance that He has established that 
vital and gracious relationship as a reality. The exer- 
cise of the privilege is His child’s affirmation of the 
acceptance of that relationship in all of its implications. 
Worship is the “practice” of this most intimate and 
personal relationship, with a consciousness which makes 
it the means for growth in grace and in the knowledge 
of the Lord Jesus Christ. So, if worship is the highest 
privilege of the Christian, the neglect of it is his greatest 
privation. In worship the child of God takes title, or 
has title attested, to all of the riches which are his as 
an heir of God and joint heir with Jesus Christ, but 
when he refuses or despises the privilege of worship he 
annuls and forfeits that title. Any degree of indifference 
toward the worship of God is a spiritual menace. 


The conduct of public worship is the highest function 
of the Church. This is declared when the “marks” of 
the existence of the true Church are said to be “the 
preaching of the Gospel and the right administration of 
the Sacraments.” That is what God offers in worship. 
In response to God’s gifts of grace, the sacramental part 
of worship, God’s children offer adoration, praise, 
thanksgiving, prayer and material gifts, the sacrificial 
part of worship. The Church discharges its responsi- 
bility for opportunity for complete public worship 
through the use of a marvelous and time-tested liturgy, 
in which, in a balanced order, such a responsive worship 
between God and man is provided for. In addition the 
Church gives great care to its edifices, so that everything 
in them contributes to one thing—the worship of God. 
The architecture is distinctive and symbolical; the chan- 
cel, with altar, cross, candles and vestments, appeals to 
the mind and heart through the eye; art windows and 
paintings witness to the presence and works of God. 
The very atmosphere of the Lord’s house is that of 
sacredness, quieting the soul as it retreats from the cares 
and confusion of the world. In the house of the Lord 
the human heart is warmed by its nearness to the very 
heart of God. 


W orship elicits the highest refinement of the human 
spirit. The earnest, devout worshiper is always con- 
scious of proprieties in the house of the Lord. That 
consciousness is reflected in every act of behavior con- 
nected with worship, including the little things, in which 
people are often thoughtless. Respect for the day and 
for God’s house is shown by the fact that people have 
and wear “Sunday clothes,” and try to be clean and 
neat. Respect for the character of the church service is 
reflected when people are punctual in their arrival long 
enough before the service begins to compose themselves 
and avoid the disturbance of composure for others, and 
when worshipers are quiet and deliberate in their de- 
parture after the service is over. Reverence is mani- 
fested when worshipers follow the order of service, 
participate in all of its parts, observe proper postures 
as indicated custom in the particular congregation, and 
refrain from everything that might divert the attention 
of others. Christian courtesy is expressed in attentions 
given to others, especially strangers, by sharing the pew, 
supplying books, and by a quiet, friendly greeting. 
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His Father’s Favorite 


Moses Concludes Genesis, “Book of Beginnings,” 


with Narrative 


of Joseph’s Career 
By NATHAN R. MELHORN 


Genesis 37: 23-36. Senior Lesson for September 13 


QuiTE frequently one reads that no 
one’s education in English literature 
and in the English language is complete 
without a direct contact with the Bible. 
It is said that great statesmen in their 
speeches, great lawyers in their pleas, 
and great novelists in their selection of 
illustrations have drawn more freely 
upon the Bible than upon any other 
single volume. In short, it is a mark of 
culture to be familiar with Holy Scrip- 
ture. It is no credit to the present gen- 
eration to know so imperfectly the con- 
tents of our Sacred Book. 

But according to a modern writer, 
the most fascinating of the narratives 
of the Old Testament is found in that 
portion of the book of Genesis in which 
Moses describes the career of the elev- 
enth son of Jacob, whom he named 
Joseph. Another author, evidently im- 
pressed by the literary qualities of the 
story but not convinced of the merit of 
its leading character, concludes that 
Joseph’s influence in establishing the 
Hebrews in the land promised them 
accounts for the space accorded him by 
Moses in the latter’s history of the be- 
ginnings of that people’s conquest and 
occupation of the Promised Land. He 
ascribes to fate rather than to talent 
the achievements of Joseph. 


Extremes in Experience 

One comment can be made without 
the least danger of contradiction: no 
character in the Old Testament has to 
a greater degree the attractions of dra- 
matic contrasts in experiences. The 
story of his life would fascinate the 
headline writer in a modern journal. 
Such phrases as “Father’s Favorite,” 
“Object of Family Jealousy,” “Pet of 
Potiphar’s Spouse,” “Lucky Prisoner of 
Pharaoh,” would each have the basis 
of actual happenings. But the proper 
way to use the portion of the Old 
Testament devoted to the narration of 
Joseph’s experiences is to enumerate 
them serially, note the circumstances 
of each, and then undertake to sum- 
marize them as the phases of a single 
personality. 

By this method, one recalls first of 
all that his mother is Rachel, the first 
love of Jacob, his father, and thereby 
quite probably the inheritor of a higher 
class of talents than were in possession 
of any other of the twelve sons of the 
patriarch. Whoever puts value on the 
transmission of ability by the channels 
of birth will agree that there were fac- 


tors in favor of this son of Rachel that 
none of the others of the twelve could 
hope to have. Although Benjamin was 
also the son of Rachel, he seemed not 
to have had the vigor that was exhib- 
ited by the older brother. For the dif- 
ference between these two, there are 
explanations. 


A Parent’s Partiality 

The information given to Moses when 
he wrote the book of Genesis enabled 
him to record that Jacob was openly 
delighted at the superior ability of 
Joseph. In spite of the fact that he 
was not the eldest of the children in 
the family, lis father indicated the pa- 
ternal determination to make him first 
among them by giving him the special 
garment: a coat that had long sleeves 
and consisted of many colors. It could 
be interpreted only in one way, which 
was that Jacob intended, as far as it 
was possible, that Joseph should be the 
head of the family when he himself 
passed on. 

Jacob seemed also to have begun 
early in Joseph’s boyhood to give or- 
ders to his family and to the clan 
through the son of Rachel rather than 
by Reuben, the eldest child, son of 
Leah. It is interesting to note that 
Reuben made no fuss in relinquishing 
priority. But with most of the breth- 
ren, the reaction to these exhibitions of 
favoritism were such as are usual 
among average human beings. Joseph’s 
brethren were bitterly jealous of him. 
He intensified their hatred by reporting 
misdemeanors of some of them to 
Jacoh, and probably bringing down 
upon their heads penalties that they 
would have escaped had this favorite 
of their father been silent about what 
he had seen and heard. Finally this 
jealousy reached a stage where it 
moved some of the brothers to propose 
murder. Fortunately and, of course, 
providentially, the wiser counsels of 
Reuben were accepted and consignment 
to a pit was chosen instead. The broth- 
ers with murder in their hearts ex- 
pected that there would be no escape 
from death. Reuben, however, seemed 
to have planned a rescue. He was not 
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able to accomplish this generous deed 
because a way of escape from death 
was provided Joseph through his liber- 
ation from the pit and his purchase by 
a band of Midianites, who took him to 
Egypt and sold him into slavery. 


Influence in Prison 

Here again the extremes of circum- 
stances fell upon this favorite of his 
father and irritant of his brethren. Sold 
to an officer of the Pharaoh’s household, 
one Potiphar by name and apparently 
quite a respectable gentleman, the sale 
of Joseph to him should have given the 
slave not too difficult a situation. But 
again circumstances altered his status. 
He had the misfortune to arouse first 
the lust and then the anger of the wife 
of Potiphar. The outcome of this ex- 
perience was his imprisonment among 
other offenders of the higher classes of 
Egyptians. 

But even this unmerited punishment 
was tempered with mercy. He was not 
immediately executed nor completely 
isolated. On the contrary, the jailer 
gave him the position of a “trusty” in 
the prison. Thereby, he met the butler 
and the baker of the Pharaoh’s house- 
hold. The three had this in common, 
that all experienced significant dreams. 
Joseph, however, was able to interpret 
these mystical impressions upon his 
subconscious mind as well as the mean- 
ing of visions related to him by others. 
It was this ability to interpret dreams 
that ultimately gained for him the po- 
sition in the Pharaoh’s household, 
which was the right hand of the ruler, 
the one next to Pharaoh for all Egypt. 
In that position, as the readers will re- 
call, the opportunity came to him by 
which he not only exercised forgive- 
ness of his jealous brethren but brought 
his father and all the family clan into 
Egypt. There under the favor of the 
Pharoah who recognized Joseph’s abil- 
ity, the family prospered. 


Truly a Great Man 

In what other career are the ups and 
downs so definite and so numerous! 
The fact that remembrance of them 
was preserved in the annals of their 
beneficiaries for four hundred years 
and were finally put into permanent 
form by the great law giver, Moses, 
implies the final and really great ele- 
ments in/Joseph’s character. He was 
talented,' honest, discerning, patient, 
determined, and able to interpret cir- 
cumstances. But beyond all this, he 
was one of the persons chosen of God 
to bring about the quality and devel- 
opment of people whereby mankind 


should be redeemed from the penalties | 
of sin. It is this last qualification that | 


entitled him to the position given him 
by Moses as he committed to the Is- 
raelites of his day their connection with 
divine providence. 
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The Young ‘People 


By Amos JOHN TRAverR, Frederick, Md. 


Christian Youth 
in College 
2 Timothy 2: 14-16 


Boys and girls are living through 
school days. Why put into words so 
trite a truth? A great many young 
people do not seem to think that school 
days count in the business of living. 
They have been told so often that 
school days are days of preparation 
that they forget their present signifi- 
cance. Dreams of life after college so 
fill their horizons that they overlook 
life in college. 

We have known young men in prep- 
aration for the ministry who did prac- 
tically no church work while in college. 
They were not even faithful in attend- 
ance, They expected sometime to begin 
to win men to Christ, yet during col- 
lege days they never said one word of 
invitation to a fellow student. They 
planned to read some serious religious 
books after getting into the seminary, 
but they did not rise above the re- 
quired reading of their courses while 
in college, with large doses of light fic- 
tion on the side. They hoped some day 
to let their personalities be used for 
Christ with winning power, but made 
no friends beyond the little select circle 
of kindred tastes in college. 

What is true of students for the min- 
istry is also true in other professions. 
There is a real temptation to consider 
college, or any school experience, as 
apart from life. If young folks enter 
college with the high purpose of mak- 
ing each day count, of investing their 
best time and talent in Christian living, 
they will find college days not recess 
from life, but life itself. And this atti- 
tude will insure the best possible suc- 
cess after college days are over. 

Well we remember a young man who 
during prep school and college days 
was always gathering boys around him. 
Boys from the neighborhood, many of 
them underprivileged, found in him 
their first Christian friend. He had 
little time to cultivate the social polish 
that most of the students were acquir- 
ing. But he was translating Christian 
friendship into terms understandable to 
growing boys. His life since has been 
but the fulfillment of the promise of 
those days. He served in a mission 
field abroad, and now is serving in the 
field of social missions in a great city. 
He still “loves” boys into the Kingdom. 
Another young man whose college his- 
tory is quite similar serves today in 


Africa. Life for them did not begin 
after college. They lived for Christ in 
college. 


Learning to Study 

Among the skills learned at college 
is the ability to study. Indeed this skill 
should be acquired before college. To 
know where to find information and to 
know how to organize information and 
apply it are essential to education. It 
is tragic that so many can get through 
their school days without ever learning 
how to study. 

One of the dangers in college teach- 
ing is the effort most professors make 
to spur their students to think. One 
teacher said that he had to “stab” most 
of his students awake. He gave this as 
his excuse for challenging the simple 
faith most of his students carried with 
them to college. He headed the depart- 
ment of Bible. Constantly he shocked 
his class by his attacks on generally 
accepted truth. He was the object of 
much concern on the part of pastors 
and parents. No doubt with the best 
of intentions he carried his destructive 
methods far too far. But his purpose 
was good. College should awaken the 
ability to think things through. No 
truth is really possessed by any person 
who has not thought it through for 
himself. 

After college, this ability to collect, 
sort and catalogue information will be 
tremendously valuable. System in 
thinking is not generally possessed. In 
a democracy it is essential to good cit- 
izenship. It is the basis of sane, bal- 
anced judgment. 


Acquiring Skills 

College is a training school. Modern 
methods of instruction recognize this. 
Formerly it was possible to learn to 
read a language without also learning 
to carry on a conversation in it. Lab- 
oratories were reserved for a few sci- 
ences. Now the laboratory idea is ap- 
plied to practically every department 
of knowledge. Girls from our home 
town college, Hood College, not only 
learn social science from their text- 
books but are given tasks to do under 
the county and state welfare boards. 

In the department of home econom- 
ics the girls take turns running a little 
home. They live in it and plan its daily 
routine. A homeless baby is taken each 
year and the girls mother it, giving it 
the best possible care. At the end of 
the year it is ready for adoption into 
some good Christian home.. This is the 
surest way to acquire skill. Squeers 


taught his boys to spell “winder” by 
having them wash the “winders.” Text- 
books are not an end in themselves. 


Discovering Truth 

Learning to study should result in 
the discovery of truth. That is the end 
of learning. There is danger, however, 
that the fun of argument may lead the 
search for truth astray. With what 
cocky assurance the average college 
student can talk on almost any ques- 
tion. He loves bull sessions with in- 
tense discussions running far into the 
night. Evidently St. Paul knew some- 
thing of the college complex for oral 
gymnastics. He cautioned his young 
friend Timothy against “fighting about 
words, which is of no profit, only caus- 
ing error in their hearers.” (Basic Eng- 
lish New Testament) 

We do a lot of shadow-boxing with 
words in college days. The more glib 
in argumentation the better our repu- 
tation for scholarship. Verbosity is 
confused with good judgment. The 
purpose should be to discover the 
truth. This purpose is lost when the 
love of argument leads us to speak elo- 
quently on what we believe to be the 
wrong side of any question. 


Christian Disciples 

A good church boy went away to a 
university noted for its secular ideals. 
When he returned his church-school 
teacher asked him how a good Chris- 
tian boy like him could get along in 
such an unchristian environment. He 
replied, “Oh, they never found out I 
was a church member.” One of the 
great advantages that should come 
from attendance at a church college is 
that young people are expected to be 
Christian. The whole atmosphere of 
the school should be affected by its 
church management. 

In our non-denominational colleges 
we are doing a wonderful work through 
student pastors. The Board of Educa- 
tion has made a great change in the 
situation in many of our universities, 
so that our Lutheran students there 
are not allowed to drift. The home 
churches too are following more care- 
fully their students while away from 
home. But essentially the test is a per- 
sonal one. Will church youth remember 
in college that Christ is still Master 
and Teacher? 


* * * * 


To Leavers: Topic date September 
13th. Next topic “Christian Youth in 
the Congregation. 
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LUTHERANISM IN WESTERN NEW YORK RELATED BY 
“THE LUTHERAN’S” MOST RECENT CORRESPONDENT 


THe Rochester correspondent was 
formerly the Rev. Frederick E. Reissig, 
pastor of Emmanuel Church for ex- 
actly nineteen years. He took up his 
new work as executive secretary of the 
Federation of Churches of Washington, 
D. C., September first. 

It seems appropriate that this letter 
begin with a review of the activities 
of Pastor Reissig, both for the benefit 
of our readers and also by way of com- 
mendation to his new position in Wash- 
ington, in order that his background for 
his new work may be properly under- 
stood and appreciated. We Rochester- 
ians feel that his experiences provide 
the best qualifications for his new work. 

Emmanuel Church was organized in 
1922 in a fime residential section of 
Rochester. Pastor Reissig was called 
from St. John’s Church, Lynbrook, 
Long Island, and began his work in 
September, 1923. At that time there 
were thirty-three members. Before the 
erection of the church, services were 
held in the present commodious par- 
sonage. During the nineteen years, 
1100 members were received by con- 
firmation, transfer, adult baptism, and 
confession of faith. The church build- 
ing was erected in 1925, and an addi- 
tion was dedicated November 23, 1941. 


Active in Religious and 
Social Agencies 


This bare recital certainly indicates 
a successful and growing congregation 
and pastorate; but beyond this is the 
further fact that Pastor Reissig has 
been active in many religious and 
social agencies, and has always given 
himself wholeheartedly to whatever he 
undertook. 

Pastor Reissig was president of the 
Lutheran Pastoral Conference of Ro- 
chester for two years; first secretary of 
the Rochester Lutheran Inner Mission 
for seven years; Dean, and later Presi- 
dent, of the Rochester Lutheran Lead- 
ership Training School; president of 
the New York State Luther League. He 
was also active on committees on re- 
ligious education and evangelism in the 
synod and conference. Other activities 
included membership on the Board of 
the Federation of Churches for twelve 
years; president of the Ministerial 
Union; member of the Board of the 
Family Society; member of the Board 
of Management of the Arnett Y. M. 
C. A., Rochester; member of the Char- 
acter Building Division of the Roches- 
ter Council of Social Agencies; organ- 
izer and president for seven years of 
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the Inter-Religious Court Committee, 
which works in the field of delinquency 
and crime; member of the Board of the 
Rescue Mission; chairman of the Adult 
Division of the New York State Coun- 
cil of Churches, to which he has given 
a great deal of attention; president of 
the Church Conference of Social Work 
of the Federal Council of the Churches 
of Christ in America. Pastor Reissig 
was president of the City Club of 
Rochester for two years—the only pres- 
ident to serve more than one year. This 
is a discussion group which brings 
nationally-known speakers to Roches- 
ter each Saturday for a six-months’ 
season. During his incumbency, the 
club reached its highest membership. 

Pastor Reissig was born in West Hen- 
rietta, a short distance south of Roches- 
ter, where his father was pastor. His 
mother still spends a number of months 
each year on a farm at Potter, N. Y., 
near the last church served by her hus- 
band, who died in 1929. Their son was 
graduated from Wagner College, then 
in Rochester, and our Philadelphia 
Seminary, and was ordained in 1920 by 
the Ministerium of New York. Mrs. 
Reissig is the former Florence Lee, of 
Gorham, N. Y. They have two children, 
Frederick H., a student for the ministry 
at Wagner College, and Dorothy, a high 
school senior. 

Mrs. Reissig has been active not only 
in the congregation but in general 
religious work. She was vice-president 
of the Western Conference Woman’s 
Missionary Society of the New York 
Synod, chairman of the Women’s Com- 
mittee of the Inner Mission Society, 
and held various offices in the Roches- 
ter Council of Church Women. 

The Women’s Committee of the In- 
ner Mission held a farewell for Mrs. 
Reissig in June. Pastor Reissig spoke 
at the weekly Sunday evening service 
in one of the parks arranged by the 
Federation of Churches July 26, using 
the topic, “My Prayer for the People 
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of Rochester.” The members of the 
Pastoral Conference held a farewell for 
Pastor and Mrs. Reissig at the home of 
Pastor and Mrs. William Long Dowler 
July 28. His last service in Emmanuel, 
in which his son assisted, was held 
August 2, when he spoke on the topic, 
“Finally, Brethren.” On the same 
afternoon, there was a congregational 
reception at which a purse and other 
gifts were presented to the Reissigs. 
The Reissigs will be missed not only 
in Emmanuel but also by their fellow 
Lutherans and by many others as well. 


The New Correspondent 

Your new correspondent, a native of 
Philadelphia, and graduate of Wagner 
College and our Philadelphia Seminary, 
was ordained by the United Synod of 
New York in 1932, and has been pastor 
of Transfiguration Church, Rochester, 
since March, 1936, and St. John’s 
Church, Victor, since January, 1939. 
Transfiguration is a growing mission 
in suburban Irondequoit, and will be 
self-supporting in two or three years. 
St. John’s is a small, loyal rural con- 
gregation which celebrated its fortieth 
anniversary last year. The two congre- 
gations held their annual joint mission 
service at St. John’s Sunday evening, 
August 2, when the speaker was Dr. 
F. R. Knubel of the Church of the Ref- 
ormation, Rochester. 


Rochester 

is situated in Western New York, on 
the southern shore of Lake Ontario. 
The population of Rochester in 1930 
was 325,019, and in 1940 it was 325,625. 
The city has been expanding into Mon- 
roe County, in common with other met- 
ropolitan areas. The total population 
of Monroe, including the city, was 
438,230 in 1940. Much of the county 
population is in the suburban towns, 
although Monroe is rich in agriculture. 
Rochester has many beautiful parks, 
and is rightfully known as the “Flower 
City.” 

Our industries are busy on war pro- 
duction. The industrial motto of the city 
is “Rochester-made Means Quality.” 

Rochester is the seat of the Uni- 
versity of Rochester, Colgate-Rochester 
Divinity School (Baptist), and the 
Rochester Baptist Seminary. 


Lutherans in the City 

There are fifteen United Lutheran 
congregations in the city and its sub- 
urbs. The churches of Rochester and 
nearby towns, together with those in 
the Buffalo section, constitute the West- 
ern Conference of the New York 
Synod. Our oldest congregation is Zion, 
Dr. Ernest Heyd pastor, founded in 
1836 (the city was incorporated in 
1834), whose large brick building, in 
splendid condition, was erected in 1851. 
The Church of the Reformation, Dr. 
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F. R. Knubel pastor, was the first Eng- 
lish congregation, having been founded 
in 1868. There are three Missouri Synod 
churches, some of which belonged to 
the former New York Ministerium at 
one time. There are also three Amer- 
ican Lutheran churches in nearby 
towns, and no churches of other synods. 


Our churches are noted for long pas- 
torates. The Rev. Henry C. Erbes has 
been pastor of Trinity Church since 
1898, which gives him the longest pas- 
torate of any minister in the city. The 
Rev. Austin H. Roeder of Christ Church 
followed Pastor Erbes by a few months 
in the same year. The Rev. Carl Betz 
came in 1899 to Bethlehem Church, his 
only charge. Dr. Heyd came to Zion in 
1900, having been ordained fifty years 
ago, in 1892. The Rev. William Trebert 
has been at St. Luke’s since 1906. 


Rochester Lutherans are especially 
happy over the success and progress of 
the Inner Mission Society, now in its 
tenth year. Its executive since 1933 has 
been the Rev. F. W. Heins, formerly a 
missionary in Japan. A gradually en- 
larged staff and growth in physical 
equipment have been noteworthy, so 
that the Society is now the owner of a 
splendidly equipped building where an 
expanding work is carried on. An ex- 
tensive camping program was carried 
on during the summer. 


The Lutheran Mission Union has 
done a splendid work for a half century 
in starting new congregations. It is 
hoped that another congregation may 
be established soon. 


Miscellaneous Items 

The Rev. Thomas A. Berg, pastor of 
Concordia, is making a rapid recovery 
from a recent operation. Concordia will 
celebrate its sixty-fifth anniversary in 
October. ... The Rev. Eugene L. Sto- 
well celebrated the fifteenth anniver- 
sary of his ordination in June. Last 
January, he celebrated the tenth anni- 
versary of his pastorate in Resurrection 
Church. We extend our sympathy to 
Pastor Stowell in the death of his 
mother, who was almost eighty-one 
years of age. 

Congratulations to several of our 
pastors who have been married re- 
cently; namely, the Rev. William C. 
Krumwiede, associate pastor of Zion 
Church, who is now in the army; the 
Rev. Dr. Walter Krumwiede, pastor of 
Grace Church; the Rev. Harold Haas, 
new assistant pastor of the Inner Mis- 
sion Society, and the Rev. Robert W. 
Stackel, pastor of St. Paul’s Church, 
Dansville. ... Best wishes to my class- 
mate and longtime friend, the Rev. 
William T. Heil, who recently closed a 
very successful pastorate in St. Paul’s 
Church, Eggertsville, in order to go to 
Christ Church, Littie Neck, L. I. 


he Vion laineer 


By Harotp L. Hann 


Tuts news letter originates in Fair- 
mont, W. Va., instead of at its usual 
source, Oakland, Md. Dr. A. B. Leamer 
feels that he must relinquish the extra 
duties of news writer after a serious 
operation at the Mayo Hospital. But 
to prove that he is still in his old stride 
as a faithful pastor, he recently re- 
ceived sixteen adults and seven chil- 
dren by baptism into the fellowship of 
St. Mark’s. 


War conditions have greatly changed 
the complexion of the face of the good 
earth in West Virginia. Surface mining 
has been resumed and defense plants 
are rising like mushrooms. One of the 
latter, the West Virginia Ordnance 
Plant, is commanding the attention of 
Lutherans in particular because it has 
completely revolutionized life in and 
around our parish. In nine months the 
population of the community has more 
than doubled. At the present rate of 
expansion, it will treble its normal size 
in another three months. The surplus 
population has overflowed into the ad- 
jacent county and completely trans- 
formed a peaceful, quiet, agricultural 
section along the river into a bristling, 
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bustling center of war activity. The 
consequent economic, religious, and so- 
cial problems are beyond human im- 
agination. 


Missionary Hauser on the Field 

To show that the Church really cares 
about the people—old residents and 
new—in this situation, the Board of 
American Missions has sent into this 
area its very able missionary, the Rev. 
W. K. Hauser, who is making the near- 
by parish the seat of his clinical re- 
search and labors. St. Paul’s is to be 
renovated and fitted for larger service. 
A parish bulletin is being prepared and 
distributed each week among the mem- 
bers and newcomers. The members of 
the parish are being instructed to reach 
the strangers and invite them to the 
church and the church school. Mis- 
sionary Hauser has been named by the 
West Virginia Synod as the Synod’s 
co-ordinator and as such is the one to 
whom the names of all Lutherans mov- 
ing into this vast ordnance area should 
be mailed. Missionary Hauser writes, 
“You trained them to be Lutheran in 
faith and work; now give us a chance 
to save them for the Church and the 
Kingdom of Christ.” His address is 
Box 76, New Haven, W. Va. 


The Rev. David E. Kinsler, pastor of 
the First Church, Parkersburg, since 
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© Most of the units in both 
of these series are quite sat- 
isfactory for use in interde- 
nominational schools. 
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@ Other materials are also 
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his graduation in 1935 from Hamma 
Divinity School, has resigned to enter 
the chaplaincy. He reported at Fort 
Hayes, Columbus, Ohio, on July 12 for 
induction. Pastor Kinsler very ably 
served his people and took an active 
part in all phases of community service. 


Dr. Schillinger, Pastor at 
Charleston 

On July 12, Dr. George W. Schil- 
linger was installed by President Wil- 
liam M. Erhard as pastor of Trinity 
Church, Charleston. Dr. Schillinger 
was graduated from Gettysburg Col- 
lege in 1917 and from Gettysburg Sem- 
inary in 1920, and in August of the 
latter year left for Japan to serve as a 
missionary under the Board of Foreign 
Missions. After service on that field 
for twenty-one years, he was recalled 
by the Board when international rela- 


tionships became strained. Pastor 
Schillinger received a Bachelor of Di- 
vinity degree at Mt. Airy Seminary and 
a Master of Arts at the University of 
Pennsylvania. His doctorate was con- 
ferred by his alma mater in June, 1936. 


A fine piece of rural work goes on in 
the Red House Parish under the pas- 
torate of the Rev. Alvah K. Jones. The 
seventh annual daily vacation Bible 
school closed on July 24 with an en- 
rollment of 120, the largest in its his- 
tory, staffed by twelve teachers and 
assistants. The offering totaling $30 
was given as a seventy-fifth anniver- 
sary gift to Tressler Orphans’ Home. 
Repairs have been made recently to 
both the church and the parsonage. In 
addition to the work on his own field, 
Pastor Jones has been supplying the 
neighboring Aurora parish for the last 
seven months. 


Wikuaubkee Highlights 


NEXT YEAR IN PARISH PLANNING 


There has been no letup on activity 
in this vicinity this summer. Conven- 
tions and conferences are before us, 
and much effort is being put forth to 
make them of benefit to all who attend. 


The twenty-sixth annual convention 
of the United Lutheran Sunday School 
Association of Wisconsin assembled 
August 21 and 22 in Resurrection 
Church, Milwaukee, the Rev. Albert E. 
Birch pastor. 

To make Parish Education Month 
more effective, the convention used 
as its theme the 1942-43 slogan, “God 
Reaching.” 

The Rev. C. H. Zeidler, president of 
the association, preached the conven- 
tion sermon, using as his theme, “God 
Is Reaching.” Other themes were: 
“God Reaching—Through the Bible,” 
by the Rev. W. M. Stuhr; “God Reach- 
ing—Through Christian Leaders,” H. 
Grady Davis, D.D., “God Reaching— 
Through the Sacraments,” the Rev. C. 
W.Hornburg; “God Reaching—Through 
Christian Literature,’ the Rev. T. S. 
Rees; “God Reaching—Through the 
Children of Church Program,” Mrs. H. 
Diem; “God Reaching—Through Visual 
Education,” by local photographic ex- 
perts. An “Open Forum on Sunday 
School Work” was conducted by the 
Rev. H. S. Holman. The Rev. William 
Niebling, president of Wisconsin Con- 
ference, presented “Homeward 
Thoughts.” 

A traditional feature of the conven- 
tion was a group of anthems sung by 
a massed choir directed by the Rev. 


By A. G. StTreicu 


C. B. Lund, Elkhorn. “A Commentary 
on the Music to be Heard” was given 
by Louis B. Goodrich of Milwaukee 
before the rendition of the anthems. 

Others on the program included 
Pastors Paul H. Waldschmidt, Louis 
Piehl, Harlon M. Miller, and Mrs. W. 
O. Held. 


This fall the Northwest Milwaukee 
District Institute will again present a 
fine program for Sunday school teach- 
ers and lay workers. It will be held at 
the Church of the Resurrection. Of- 
ficers elected for the year were: the 
Rev. Albert E. Birch, dean; C. Alton 
Piel, D.D. secretary, and Mr. David 
Freeberg, treasurer. 


The Rev. Carl V. Tambert, pastor of 
Reformation Church, St. Paul, Minn., 
attended the funeral services of his 
father at Milwaukee July 21st. Mr. 
John Tambert was a member of the 
Church of the Resurrection for nearly 
26 years. 


Changes in Pastorates 

Several changes have occurred in 
pastorates recently. The Rev. Paul 
Waldschmidt was installed as assistant 
to A. A. Zinck, D.D., in the Church of 
the Redeemer. Pastor Waldschmidt, 
the son of a pastor in the Midwest 
Synod, is a graduate of Northwestern 
Theological Seminary, Minneapolis. 
R. H. Gerberding, D.D., president of 
synod, officiated. 


Back in our midst is the Rev. W. C. 
Stump and family. Pastor Stump was 
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called through the support of Mission 
Founders, Inc., a group of consecrated 
lay members of St. Luke’s, Waukesha, 
including also friends and organizations 
among our churches. This group is 
sponsoring the planting of missions in 
Waukesha County. Pastor Stump has 
organized two missions, one at Little 
Muskego Lake and the other at Cal- 
houn. We are happy to welcome this 
missionary into our territory. 


The Rev. Christian Breest, has taken 
charge of his new parish, St. Peter’s in 
Milwaukee. The Rev. R. B. Reed, who 
gathered and organized the parish, ac- 
cepted a call to Red Wing, Minn. 

Pastor Breest has served St. Mark’s 
at North St. Paul the past twelve years. 
He comes to a new territory in Mil- 
waukee which offers fine opportunities, 
and we know he is going to make the 
best of them. 


The Rev. A. Kappes resigned as pas- 
tor of St. John’s, West Allis, to organize 
a new congregation in a fast-growing 
territory in the southwest portion of 
the suburb. The Rev. Darwin T. Dove- 
muehle, a recent graduate of the Chi- 
cago Seminary succeeds Pastor Kappes 
at St. Johns. R. R. Belter, D.D., presi- 
dent of the Wartburg Synod, performed 
the act of installation. 


The vacancy caused at Cudahy by 
the resignation of the Rev. George 
Overdier, to accept a call to the United 
Lutheran Church at Butte, Mont., has 
been filled by the Rev. Paul E. Valen- 
tiner. He had served a congregation at 
Northlake, Ill., and was this year or- 
dained at the meeting of the Wartburg 
Synod. The Rev. Robert Boulton, pas- 
tor of Unity Church, was appointed by 
the president of synod td install the new 
pastor. 


The Rev. I. R. Kraemer, pastor of St. 
Luke’s, Waukesha, resigned to enter 
the service of his country as an Army 
chaplain. Pastor Kraemer leaves with 
a fine record at Waukesha, and, from 
reports received, he is enjoying his du- 
ties as a chaplain. He holds the rank 
of a First Lieutenant. His wife and 
family hope to join him when he is sta- 
tioned after his training. period. 


The federation of Lutheran Laymen 
of Milwaukee County held an all- 
Lutheran outing at Whitnall Park June 
21. The weather was favorable and a 
fine group of people gathered for the 
afternoon. The picnic came to a close 
with a Vesper service in the great out- 
of-doors at 6:30 p.m. This federation 
is composed of men with various syn- 
odical connections supporting a su- 
preme cause. 


Anniversaries Observed 


Several of our pastors observed an- 
niversaries just recently. The Rev. F. O. 
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Broesicke, of Waterloo, observed the 
twentieth anniversary June 20. J. F. 
Fedders, D.D., preached the sermon, 
and the Rev. William Niebling, presi- 
dent of conference, brought greetings. 
The congregation presented him with a 
beautiful set of stoles and other gifts. 

Fitting celebrations were held at St. 
John’s, Oshkosh, in honor of the Rev. 
E. Wicklund’s twenty-fifth anniversary 
of his ordination and also at Incarna- 
tion, Milwaukee, for the silver anni- 
versary of the ordination of the Rev. 
Edwald L. Moerke. Tributes like these 
reveal the Christian love congregations 
have for their shepherds. 


The Wisconsin Conference of the 
Synod of the Northwest will meet Sep- 
tember 28, 29 at St. Luke’s, Waukesha. 
The theme of the convention is “The 
Church—in Time of War.” The subjects 
to be presented are: “Social Problems 
in Time of War,” “Bible Study in Time 
of War,” “Foreign Missions in Time of 
War,” “Parish Problems in Time of 
War.” A presentation on the Book 
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FAITH LUTHERAN CHURCH 


ALFRED L. GREWE, D.D., Pastor 
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HOLY TRINITY 
LUTHERAN CHURCH 
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to worship with us. 
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Come to 


REUEEMER 


1905 W. Wisconsin Ave. 
REV. A. A. ZINCK, D.D. 


Services at 9 A. M. and 10.30 A. M. 

Out of town visitors are welcomed at 
Redeemer, the downtown congregation. 
Take Wisconsin Avenue bus, Wells or 
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of Revelation will also be given. The 
Rev. R. W. Groth, of West Bend has 
been elected secretary and treasurer to 
fulfill the unexpired term created by 
the Rev. I. R. Kraemer’s entering the 
Army as chaplain. 


Visa Seon Ves 


By Doucias A. Conrap 


THE first vacation Bible school in the 
history of the congregation was held in 
Resurrection Church at Halifax, during 
the first week of July. Pastor Conrad, 
director of the school, had a staff of six 
women assisting him in the daily work. 
The children were very enthusiastic, 
and when the school closed they re- 
quested that it be held for a much 
longer period next year. 


Protestants Care for Children 

A new housing development was fin- 
ished recently in the northwestern sec- 
tion of the city. This is filled with 
people who are working in war indus- 
tries. The churches in that section of 
the city realized their obligations to the 
people living there. A canvass was 
made, and it was found that a consider- 
able number of families were Protes- 
tants made up of the following denom- 
inations: United Church of Canada, 
Baptists, Anglicans, and Lutherans. Be- 
cause of the long distance that the chil- 
dren would have to travel to the vari- 
ous churches, it was decided to start 
a Sunday school for the children. This 
Sunday school is sponsored by the four 
Protestant churches and meets every 
Sunday afternoon in the Edgewood 
schoolhouse. The school board has 
kindly given permission for the free 
use of this building. The attendance 
has been increasing each Sunday. The 
pastors of the churches represented 
have been giving their assistance and 
attend the school each Sunday. The 
adults are to come to the churches for 
which they show preference. 


Pastor James Dauphinee of the 
Northfield Parish recently dedicated a 
lectern and a set of altar, pulpit, and 
lectern hangings (purple) at St. Mat- 
thew’s Church, New Burne. These were 
gifts from Mr. and Mrs. Lee Beck and 
Mr. and Mrs. Emery Beck of Lunen- 
burg. 


Pastors’ Vacations 

A number of the pastors are away on 
vacation. Pastor Paul Eydt of the Con- 
querall Parish went to his home in 
Kitchener, Ont., to spend the month of 
August. Pastor Conrad of Halifax is 
spending the month of August in a cot- 
tage at “Sunny-brook,” near the sea. 
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When in 
Baltimore visit 


TRINITY 
Lutheran Church 


2100 W. Baltimore St. 


Two blocks west 
from Highway No. 1 
on Baltimore Street. 
Car No. 15 from the 
center of the city di- 
rect to the church. 


REV. P. S. BARINGER, D.D., Pastor 
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When in SAN FRANCISCO you 
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ST. MARK’S 
Ev. Lutheran Church 
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“The Oldest Lutheran Church in 
the West.” 


WORSHIP SERVICE, 11:00 A. M. 
Rev. Charles P. Smith, Minister 


Welcome to the Convention City 
LOUISVILLE, KENTUCKY 


MEMORIAL LUTHERAN CHURCH 
3813 West Broadway 


Edward Hummon, Pastor 
SUNDAY WORSHIP AT 10:45 A. M. 


WESTERN THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 
FREMONT, NEBRASKA 
Standard course for B.D. degree 
Opens September 16, 1942 
For information write to: 

Dean Thomas D. Rinde 


The Rev. James Dauphinee of the 
Northfield Parish is spending his vaca- 
tion with his family at Lunenburg. 


King Haakon’s Birthday 

The seventieth birthday of King 
Haakon of Norway was fittingly cele- 
brated by a special service held in the 
Lutheran Church of the Resurrection, 
Halifax, on the evening of August 2 at 
seven o'clock. The service was in 
charge of the Rev. Douglas A. Conrad 
of Resurrection Church and the Rev. B. 
Hindal, pastor of the Norwegian Sea- 
men’s Lutheran Mission. In addition 
to addresses by these pastors, there 
were also addresses by Commander 
Hostvedt, chief of all Norwegian armed 
forces in Canada and Norwegian Con- 
sul, Harald Juell. The service was 
featured by the singing of Norwegian 
hymns and songs. Although the eve- 
ning was very hot, the church was 
crowded by Norwegians and their Ca- 
nadian friends, who helped them to 
celebrate the birthday of their ruler. 


THE LUTHERAN 
THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 


AT PHILADELPHIA 
Luther D. Reed, D.D., A.E.D., President 


Located in the beautiful residential 
suburb of MT. AIRY 


THE SEVENTY-NINTH YEAR OPENS 
SEPTEMBER 15, 1942 


For information and catalog address 
Frederic W. Friday, Registrar 


LANKENAU 


A school which aims to educate and to 
train girls to become truly cultured women, 
firmly grounded in the Christian faith. 
RESIDENT AND DAY STUDENTS. Pre- 
school through High School. College prepara- 
tory or General Course. Ideal suburban 
location convenient to transportation. Eight 
acres of beautiful grounds for play and 
recreation. Personal interest in every pupil. 

Conducted by Deaconesses of the United 
Lutheran Church, 53rd year begins Septem- 
ber 16th. 


Sister Lydia Fischer, Principal 
3201 West School Lane, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Lutheran Church 


OF MANHATTAN 
LEXINGTON AVE. and 54TH ST. 
NEW YORK CITY 


Rev. A. B. Moldenke, Ph.D., D.D. 
Pastor 
SUNDAY SERVICES 


German ‘ 
English 11:15 A.M. 


When visiting New York, make 
this your church home. 


Rebuilding Service 


St. James, Jalapa, S. C.,, Restores 
Church Building after Fire 


A SPECIAL service for the laying of 
the cornerstone at St. James Church, 
Jalapa, Newberry County, S. C., was 
held on the afternoon of July 26. The 
former church building had been de- 
stroyed by fire when struck by light- 
ning on June 12, 1941. The service was 
in charge of the efficient and energetic 
pastor, the Rev. M. L. Kester. An ad- 
dress appropriate for the occasion was 
delivered by E. Z. Pence, D.D., of Little 
Mountain, president of the South Car- 
olina Synod. Greetings were brought 
by the Rev. C. J. Matthews, Presby- 
terian minister; the Rev. A. T. Usher, 
Baptist minister; the Rev. J. B. Har- 
mon, Lutheran minister representing 
the Interdenominational County Min- 
isters’ Association; the Rev. J. V. Long, 
president of the Newberry Conference. 


The first service was held in the new 
church on Sunday afternoon, July 12, 
when the pastor conducted the worship 
and administered the Holy Communion. 
The building was not complete at that 
time. Due to inability to make definite 
plans, mostly because of unsettled con- 
ditions resulting from the war, the cor- 
nerstone was not laid when the founda- 
tion was built. Since the building has 
been completed this service was ar- 
ranged for the last Sunday in July as 
indicated. 

The new church is brick veneer with 
Gothic art glass windows. The founda- 
tion is of Newberry County granite up 
to the floor level. There are six class- 
rooms exclusive of the auditorium, one 
on either side of the vestibule, two in 
the gallery, and one on either side of 
the chancel. The seating capacity is 
about 400, including the Sunday school 
rooms, which may be opened into the 
auditorium. 


Organized in 1840 

St. James Church was first located 
near the line between Newberry and 
Laurens counties at a place then known 
as Liberty Hill. It was organized in 
1840, and the first building was erected 
the same year. In 1869 a new building 
was erected on the old site at Liberty 
Hill. In 1890, through the efforts of 
W. C. Schaeffer, D.D., pastor of the 
Church of the Redeemer, Newberry, 
this building was moved from Liberty 
Hill to Jalapa and was dedicated on 
December 21, 1890. 

In 1920, during the pastorate of the 
Rev. L. P. Boland, the building was 
torn down and replaced with a new 
one. 

On June 17, 1941, shortly after the 
building and most of the furnishings 
were destroyed by fire, the church 
council met at the home of one of the 
members to discuss plans for the fu- 
ture. The decision was unanimous to 
begin necessary steps to rebuild. 

Pastor Kester and St. James congre- 
gation deserve much credit for this 
splendid work. How true are the words 
quoted from the bulletin used at the 
service for the laying of the corner- 
stone: “Today we see in the results of 
our efforts that what we thought a ter- 
rible calamity has proved to be ‘a 
blessing in disguise.’” This attractive 
new church stands as a testimony to 
the faith and zeal of the pastor and 
people of this congregation. 

W. C. Boriex. 


J. George Dorn, D.D., pastor of the 
Hollywood Lutheran Church at Holly- 
wood, Calif., for the past sixteen years, 
has accepted a call to become pastor 
of St. Mark’s Church, San Francisco, 
Calif., and expects to take up his new 
duties September 19. 
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Southern Seminary 


Enrolls 35 Students 


Tue Lutheran Theological Southern 
Seminary, Columbia, S. C., will open 
for the 1942-1943 session Wednesday, 
September 9, with a program which 
includes the following: Seminary Day, 
a feature begun two years ago in con- 
nection with the opening of the fall 
semester will be observed again this 
year. This has proven an attractive 
event for increasing the interest of 
many friends in the work of the insti- 
tution and winning new friends. 

The day will begin this year with 
the service and sermon in the Church 
of the Ascension at 11 A. M. The ser- 
mon will be delivered by Professor 
John K. Linn. At the noon hour a 
plate luncheon will be served in the 
seminary diningroom at a nominal 
charge. Advance reservation will not 
be necessary for visitors. The after- 
noon program will be in charge of the 
Women’s Auxiliary and will be held on 
the campus. A brief meeting of the 
officers of the Auxiliary will be held at 
the close of the exercises. 

Thirteen new students have been en- 
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131 EAST 23r0 STREET. NEW YORK. N.Y 
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rolled for the coming session. This will 
give a total enrollment of thirty-five. 
Colleges represented in the new class 
are: Lenoir Rhyne, Newberry, Roa- 
noke, and North Carolina University. 
The Library, in addition to having 
new and attractive modern quarters, is 
being re-catalogued in keeping with 


the best system for cataloguing of theo-’ 


logical libraries. A good portion of this 
work will be completed this summer. 
Gaps in essential books are rapidly be- 
ing supplied. 


Mr. Linn Guest Professor 


At a called meeting of the Board of 
_ Trustees held at Columbia, S. C., July 
17, the Rev. John K. Linn, Greenville, 
S. C., was invited to become guest pro- 
fessor of Old and New Testament 
Studies for the session 1942-43, condi- 
tioned by the effecting of such arrange- 
ment with the Board of Foreign Mis- 
sions, with which Board Mr. Linn is 
still connected. Since that date, action 
has been taken by the Foreign Board 
confirming the above proposal. 

For eighteen years Mr. Linn has been 
professor in the Biblical Department of 
the Lutheran Seminary in Japan. He 
came to this country two years ago on 
furlough with every expectation of re- 
turning to his work in Japan. World 
conditions have made it otherwise. He 
is by nature and temperament a stu- 
dent. Through the years he has kept 
' abreast of the literature and develop- 
ments in his chosen field. Most of his 
furlough periods have been spent in 
advanced study. The seminary author- 
ities are very grateful to the Board of 
Foreign Missions for the privilege of 


Jenkins Chapel Church 
Where Governor Cooper of 


Tennessee Belongs 


Tuts Lutheran Church was estab- 
lished five miles east of Shelbyville, 
Tenn., in the year 1849, by the Rev. 
William Jenkins and first known as 
Cedar Hill. After the death of Pastor 
Jenkins in 1878, the first building was 
sold and a new structure erected in 
1887 in the present location, a half mile 
east of the former, and renamed Jen- 
kins’ Chapel in honor of the founder. 

The accompanying photo was taken 
by Carl Hutson at the recent memorial 
and decoration services. Many of the 
congregation had gone into the ceme- 
tery to place flowers when the picture 
was taken, but this shows the shade 
trees (sugar maple). Those on the left 
were placed there by Hugh L. Shofiner, 
now deceased, soon after the church 
was built, and those on the right were 
planted by C. L. Shofiner. 

Among those in attendance at this 
memorial service, and who were in 
front of church when this was made, 
were Governor Prentice Cooper, who 
had just delivered a memorial address, 
having driven 175 miles to keep his ap- 
pointment; Mr. and Mrs. William P. 
Cooper, parents of Governor Cooper, 
who were married in this church in 
1894. 

Others out front were the Rev. Nel- 
son A, Miller, resident Lutheran pastor 
at Tullahoma, who preaches in this 
church every fourth Sunday morning 
and who assisted in this service. Also 
present were George McConnell, the 


‘The church of which Governor Cooper of Tennessee is a member 


his services and feel that he will be a 
great blessing to the institution. 
takes the place of Dr. John W. Horine, 
whose retirement was announced at the 
last commencement. W. C. Borrex. 


He . 


former pitching star of the National 
Baseball League, and his brother Jim, 
and their families from Chattanooga. 
Others shown are Arch S. Moore 
(eighty) from Beech Grove, and Mor- 
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SUSQUEHANNA 
UNIVERSITY 


SELINSGROVE, PENNSYLVANIA 


Seibert Hall 


Co-educational — Accredited. 
For more than eighty years in the serv- 
ice of Christian Higher education. 
CURRICULA: 
Liberal Arts Business Music 
Commercial Education 
For catalog write 


G. MORRIS SMITH, D.D., LL.D., Pres. 
RUSSELL GALT, Ph.D., Dean 


LARSON’S COTTAGES 


Seminary Ridge, Gettysburg, Pa.—A place to 
spend your vacation. 20 cottages all with pri- 
vate bath and steam heat. Home cooked meals. 
Day, week or month.—Write for further par- 


CHURCH 2 


STOLES — CHOIR GOWNS — CAPS 
BRASS GOODS—SILK FLAGS—BANNERS 


WM. LEHMBERG & SONS, Inc. 
138 N. TENTH ST., PHILADELPHIA 


"RGEISSLERING. 
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Gow for Pulpit and Choir 


Superfrontals, pulpit and lectern hang- 
ings, bookmarkers, communion linens, materials 
cut out. Catalogue and samples on request. 


JM. HALL, 417 FIFTH AVE. 


INC. ~NEW YoRK 


American Distributor of Stained Glass Windows 
for James Powell & Sons, Ltd., London, England. 


Aeolian-Skinner 
ANNOUNCES 


a new design for a small 


organ for small churches. 


Full description upon request. 


“AEOLIAN-SKINNER ORGAN CO. 


Boston, Mass. 
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MARION 
COLLEGE 


A LUTHERAN 
COLLEGE FOR 
YOUNG WOMEN 


Accredited Junior 
College and last two 
years of High School 
in famous “blue 
grass’ region of Vir- 
ginia. Liberal Arts, 
Pre-library, Pre- 


nursing, Pre-journal- 
ism, Pre-social Work, Education, Business Edu- 


cation, Home Economics, Music, Speech. Happy 
home and social life in atmosphere of South- 
ern culture. 68th year. Rates, $475.00 to $520.00. 
Catalogue and view book.—H. J. Rhyne, Pres., 
Box K, Marion, Va. 
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- - - THIS INSTRUMENT 
OF THE GODS. .4..< = < 
If perfection is possible in this 
world, the Wicks Organ per- 
sonifies it. 


Infinite care and skill are em- 
bodied in these magnificent 
temples of tone. You have a 
thrill ahead, when you first 
“hear a Great Wicks Organ.” 
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STAINED GLASS WINDOWS 
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gan C. Webb, who died since this photo 
was made at the age of eighty-nine. 

The Rev. C. C. Bruce, Presbyterian 
minister of Shelbyville, delivered an 
address. In the congregation were Mrs. 
Zach Thompson, aged ninety-two, the 
oldest Lutheran member in Bedford 
County, and her family, and many 
others. In fact, this was the largest 
assembly to meet at Jenkins Chapel 
in many years. 

Tue LurHeRAN is indebted to C. L. 
Shoffner for the photograph and story. 
He with Mrs. Shoffner is in the picture. 


FOUND GUILTY 


Tue Rev. Kurt E. B. Molzahn of 
Philadelphia, Pa., indicted by a Federal 
grand jury for connection with men 
engaged in subversive practices against 
the United States government, was 
found guilty on August 21 at Hartford, 
Conn. On the basis of this verdict, the 
federal judge in whose court the trial 
was conducted sentenced Pastor Mol- 
zahn to imprisonment for ten years in 
the federal prison at Danbury, Conn. 

The trial extended over a period of 
four weeks, during which the prosecu- 
tion presented evidence gathered by 
the F. B. I. Testimony in defense of 
the pastor was largely supplied by 
members of Zion Church, Philadelphia, 
to whom Pastor Molzahn came as their 
minister in 1929. Prominence was given 
the arrest and trial by the fact that this 
congregation is the oldest Lutheran 
church in Philadelphia. It was one of 
three that signed the call in 1741 that 
brought Henry Melchior Muhlenberg 
to North America in 1742. 


Personal 


The Rev. John R. Brokhoff was in- 
stalled as pastor of the Virginia Heights 
Church, Roanoke, Va., June 28, by Dr. 
Hugh J. Rhyne, secretary of the Synod 
of Virginia and president of Marion 
College, Marion, Va. 


The Rev. J. A. Keisler, Jr., was in- 
stalled as pastor of Christ Church, 
Radford, Va., July 12, by Superinten- 
dent R. Homer Anderson, D.D., of the 
Virginia Synod. The attendance at the 
service was the largest in years. 


Mr. Henry B. Luffberry was ordained 
to the ministry at a special service in 
the Church of the Ascension, Mt. Airy, 
Philadelphia, Sunday evening, August 
2. Dr. E. P. Pfatteicher, president of 
the Ministerium of Pennsylvania, 
preached the sermon and performed 
the act of ordination. The pastor of the 
congregation, the Rev. Albert W. Shu- 
maker, conducted the service. 

Mr. Luffberry is a member of Ascen- 
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sion Church and has always taken a 
deep interest in young people’s work. 
He has been called to the pastorate of 
St. John’s Church, South Pottstown, Pa. 


The Rev. W. V. McCray was installed 
as pastor of the Augusta County 
Charge of the Virginia Synod, July 5, 
by Superintendent R. Homer Ander- 
son, D.D. The services were conducted 
in Bethlehem Church. 


The Rev. John B. McCullough of 
Aiken, S. C., was installed July 26 by 
Dr. H. A. McCullough of Columbia, the 
Rev. W. D. Haltiwanger, and President 
Pence of the South Carolina Synod. 


The Rev. George F. Schott, recent 
graduate from the Southern Theologi- 
cal Seminary in Columbia, S. C., was 
ordained to the ministry at the recent 
convention of the Synod of North Car- 
olina. He accepted the call of St. 
Michael’s-St. Andrew’s parish in this 
synod and began his work July 1. 


The Rev. John C. Stuff, for nine and 
a half years pastor of the Brunswick 
Parish of the Maryland Synod, closed 
his ministry there May 31 and took up 
his new work as pastor of St. Luke’s 
Church, Baltimore, Md., on June 7. On 
that date he was installed in the pres- 
ence of a capacity congregation. The 
Rev. J. Frank Fife, secretary of the 
Maryland Synod, delivered the charge 
to the pastor and performed the act of 
installation, assisted by the church 
council. William A. Wade, D.D., exec- 
utive secretary of the Board of Deacon- 
ess Work, who had been acting pastor 
of St. Luke’s, was the liturgist and de- 
livered the charge to the congregation. 

During Mr. Stuff’s pastorate at 
Brunswick, the following improvements 
were made. Stained glass windows, a 
reredos, new pulpit and lectern, pipe 
organ, oil-burning heating plant were 
installed, and the church was redeco- 
rated. Both congregations are free of 
debt. 

At a reception for Pastor and Mrs. 
Stuff before they left the Brunswick 
Parish, a well-filled purse was pre- 
sented to them by the superintendent 
of the church school as a token of ap- 
preciation for their labors in this parish. 


The Rev. T. F. Suber was installed as 
pastor of Zion Parish, Lexington, S. C., 
July 5, by the Rev. W. D. Haltiwanger 
and the Rev. L. O. Dasher. 


Pastor Walter A. Voss of Trinity 
Church, Sioux City, was honored with 
the Doctor of Divinity degree at the 
Midland College commencement May 
20. Before the conferring of the de- 
gree, Dr. A. G. Heitman, on behalf of 
the congregation presented the pastor 
with a beautiful doctor’s robe. At last | 
report a total of sixty men have entered | 
the armed services from Trinity. 
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If You're Going to the Movies 


CONSULT THESE ESTIMATES OF CURRENT FEATURE FILMS 


Films marked M may appeal to Mature Audience. 
Films marked Y may appeal to Young People. 


+ Outstanding for Mature Audience. 


Prepared by Independent Filmscores, a private reviewing service 


Atlantic Convoy Melodrama. Weather ob- 
(Col.) server on Iceland, sus- 
John Beal pected of disloyalty, takes 


Bruce Bennett 
Virginia Field spies who 
position of convoys. 


hand in ridding area of ~ 
had revealed 


A plot that might have been excit- 
ing were it not so jumbled and 
obscure in execution. Undistin- 
guished. VEY: 


Beyond the Blue Melodrama. 


Horizon (Par.) 


Against a 
technicolored jungle, an 


Utterly fantastic and unreal—but a 
film which is frankly that, has some 


R. Denning heiress reared by an ape points over one which is really that 
Jack Haley and a tiger; a mad ele- but doesn’t realize it. And this at 
D. Lamour phant; grapevine swings; a_ least has some excitement. A 


group of circus publicists. 


Flight Lieutenant 
(Col.) 
Glenn Ford 
Evelyn Keyes 


Pat O’Brien defective plane. 


Melodrama. Disgraced pilot, 
hero to cadet son until 
latter learns the truth, re- 
deems self in fatal test of 


Heroics are somehow false, and too 
much is made of situation to make 
it convincing. Pilot’s expert per- 
formance in jungle exile while fre- 
quently intoxicated is unrealistic. 
Overdone. M, Y 


Mokey (MGM) 
Bobby Blake 
Dan Dailey 
Cordell Hickman 
Donna Reed 


edy. 


Drama about an inarticu- 
late eight-year-old who 
says and does the wrong 
thing, and his stepmother, 
who comes to understand 
him only after near-trag- 


Simple and unassuming, this is hon- 
estly and convincingly done—and 
what is rare in such films, does not 
go outside realm of probability. Re- 
sists temptation to become maudlin. 
Sensitive, sincere. M, Y 


{The Pied Piper 
(Fox) 
Anne Baxter 
Roddy McDowell 
Monte Wooley 


Drama. Irascible old Eng- 
lishman, caught in France 
on German invasion, finds 
adventure aplenty as he 
shepherds group of chil- 


Episodic, leisurely-paced and char- 
acterized by excellent performances, 
this is convincing, suspenseful, 
filled with revealing detail. AV Mae 


dren through enemy lines 


to channel port. 


Sweater Girl 
(Par.) 
Eddie Bracken 


June Preisser tempted murder. 


Melodrama. A campus mu- 
sical show against a back- 
ground of murder and at- 


Combination of murder mystery 
and clowning and musical comedy 
somehow is not meant to be. Far- 
fetched, artificial. 


BEST CURRENT FILMS 


For Family: The Courtship of Andy Hardy, Fantasia, The Gold Rush, The 
Great Commandment, Hello Annapolis, It Happened in Flatbush, The Vanishing 


Virginian. 


For Mature Audience: Citizen Kane, The Forgotten Village, How Green Was 


My Valley, In This Our Life, Joe Smith—American, King’s Row, Ku Kan, The 
Magnificent Ambersons, The Man Who Came to Dinner, Mr. Kipps, Mr. V, Mrs. 
Miniver, My Favorite Blonde, One Foot in Heaven, Remember the Day, Sergeant 
York, The Stars Look Down, Sullivan’s Travels, Target for Tonight, Ten Gentle- 


men from West Point, This Above All, The Tuttles of Tahiti. 


OBITUARY 
Charles Deames Besch, D.D. 


entered into life eternal August 11, at the age 
of seventy-five. He was born May 26, 1867, in 
a hamlet in Pike County, known as Latham, in 
Ohio, the son of Mr. and Mrs. Matthias Besch. 
Orphaned at an early age, he was reared among 
strangers, and although he found a home with 
people who cared little for the church and re- 
ligion, in the kind providence of God he found 
his way back into his father’s faith—the Lu- 
theran Church. 

Dr. Besch was graduated from Ashville High 
School, Ashville, Ohio, in 1886. He taught 
school in Ashville from 1887-1888. He entered 
the Hickory, N. C., Academy in the fall of 
1889. This course, it seems, was deemed suf- 
ficient in those days for admission into St. 
Paul’s Practical Seminary, which continued 
until the establishment of Lenoir-Rhyne Col- 
lege and acim | at Hickory by the Tennessee 
Synod, about 1900. 

Dr. Besch was variously employed during 
his teen age at the brickyard, in the printing 
office, as a bellhop, a store clerk, as a reporter 


of the local paper, and finally as editor of The 
Ashville Enterprise in 1889. In his early years 
a deep desire for the gospel ministry filled his 
heart, so that when his pastor, the sainted 
Daniel E. Snapp, spoke to him about the min- 
istry, he readily replied, “Yes, I would like to 
become a minister in the Lutheran Church.” 
Thinking the reply premature, Pastor Snapp 
responded, ‘“‘You’d better think it over, and 
then decide.” But the more he thought over 
the matter, the deeper grew his desire for the 
holy office. 

At the seminary, Dr. Besch studied under 
Dr. H. K. G. Doerman, Dr. F. H. Patzer, and 
the Rev. Walter E. Tressel—all outstanding 
men in the history of our Lutheran Church in 
America. Dr. Besch was instrumental in direct- 
ing the following men into the ministry: the 
Rev. Walter Weber, La Grange, Ind.; the Rev. 
Howard Hauter, Florence, Ky.; the Rev. O. T. F. 
Tressel, Richmond, Ind. (A. L. C.); and the 
Rev. W. A. Poovey (A. L. C.). 

At the beginning of his senior year in the 
seminary Dr. Besch was united in marriage 
with Miss Emma Eudora Roof, granddaughter 
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When ‘The Peace Comes 


Someday, and if God wills, may it be soon, 
Peace will come. And then for that World of 
Tomorrow let the Bible with its life saving 
message be taken to every home—in every land. 

The American Bible Society is ready to act 
for you in the necessary work of Bible distri- 
bution, of supplying Bibles, New Testaments 
or portions of the Scriptures wherever they 
are needed and in whatever language. 

You can help in this glorious work with 
actual aid to yourself by securing an Ameri- 
can Bible Society Annuity Agreement which 
returns as high as 7%. 

Investigate this Plan of Christian giving at 
once! Send for the booklet “A Gift That 
Lives”—find happiness and lifelong security 
in its pages, 

MAIL THE COUPON TODAY 
aL 


American Bible Society, | 
Bible House, New York, N. Y. 


l Please send me, without obligation, your | 
| booklet L-22 entitled ‘A Gift That Lives?’ | 


| Names ae, Bees ek. A | 

} 
|i Addressste Brn. ® ren ence eae ees... | 
| City cee See State | 


CHRISTIAN GREETING CARDS 


for re-sale or personal use. Christmas Cards. Also 
cards for all occasions. Birthday, Congratulations, 
Good Cheer, Get Well, and Sympathy folders. True 
Christian sentiments. Each exquisite card has some dis- 
tinctive touch which gives it Instant appeal. There 
should be a BIG demand in your community for these 
cards. Rock-bottom prices insure our agents large all- 
year-round profits. WRITE TODAY for information. 
SCRIPTURE GREETING CARD COMPANY 


Dept. 18 Box 9342 Philadelphia, Pa. 


YOUNG WOMEN—ENLIST 


in the diaconate, organized especially for 
the Church’s MINISTRY OF MERCY. As 
a representative of the Church help men, 
women and children, who in their strug- 
gle against great odds, turn to pastors of 
congregations, to health clinics and hos- 
pitals, to Homes for children and for aged, 
to Inner Mission agencies or who, be- 
wildered and despairing, suffer in soli- 
tude until discovered. 


Why not join and make your contribution 
as a thank-offering for what Christ means 
to you? 

The course of training begins about Octo- 


ber first. 
Applicants must be active church mem- 


bers, 20-35 years of age, in good health, 
graduates of a college, of a professional 
school, or of a four-year high school. 

For full information visit the Philadelphia 
Motherhouse or address: Mary J. Drexel 
Home, 2100 S. College Ave., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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of the Rev. Joseph A. Roof of Jewett, Ohio, 
August 18, 1891. She was called to rest Decem- 
ber 29, 1921. Dr. Besch re-established his 
household by uniting in marriage with Miss 
Louise A. Bader, a member of the parish which 
he was serving at the time in Canton, Ohio, 
November 12, 1923. Both wives proved help- 
ful companions and contributed much toward 
the success of his pastorates. Three children 
were born to the first marriage, but only one 
child survives, Mrs. Anna Waldron of New 
York City. 

_Dr. Besch served but three pastorates during 
his entire ministry. He began his ministry as 
a mountain missionary, serving three con- 
gregations (1892-1893) — Miller’s Church, near 
Hickory, N. C.; St. Luke’s, near Taylorsville, 
N. C., whose first church he built; and Mt. 
Pisgah Church, Alexander County, N. C. Be- 
game in_August 1898, the next nine years 
ound Dr. Besch laboring in a mission field at 
Franklin, Ohio. March 7, 1907, Dr. Besch fol- 
lowed a_unanimous call to Zion Church in 
Canton, Ohio. 

March 7 of this year Zion congregation cele- 
brated the thirty-fifth anniversary of his pas- 
torate. Services in observance of the fiftieth 
anniversary of the ordination of Dr. Besch to 
the gospel ministry were also held in Zion 
Church, May 31 and June 2. 


The Lord of the Harvest abundantly blessed 
this union, multiplying the 154 members in 1907 
to a congregation of more than 1,100 today. 
Zion congregation today is the fruitage of 
thirty-five years of faithful ministering. Dr. 
Besch was an industrious and wise pastor and 
friend. His forte was the tremendous amount 
of pastoral calling, which he did most faith- 
fully. Although modest and retiring, he quietly 
and unobtrusively was building a spiritually 
strong congregation. 

Dr. Besch served as secretary of the District 
Synod of Ohio 1905-1906. He was elected a 
delegate to the Erie (Pa.) convention of the 
United Lutheran Church. He served as a mem- 
ber of the Hymnal Committee of the Joint 
Synod of Ohio in the selection of their Sunday 
School Hymnal; a member of the Home Mis- 
sion Board of the Synod of Ohio; and a mem- 
ber of the Board of Directors of Wittenberg 
College. In 1927 Wittenberg College honored 
him by conferring on him the degree of Doctor 
of Divinity. 

The funeral service was held in Zion Church 
August 14. Dr. George W. Miley, president of 
the Bened of Ohio, conducted the service. The 
Rev. Tom B. Homrighausen, assistant pastor of 
Zion and close friend of Dr. Besch, preached 
the sermon from the text, Colossians 1: 25-29 
and 2:2. Tom B. Homrighausen. 
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MEANS DEFERRED... 


To provide for those at 
home... your dependents 


The United States Government 
issues life insurance to men in 
the service through the Bureau 
of War Risk Insurance up to 
$10,000 on each life. Most serv- 
ice men (in most cases with 
no dependents) take the full 
amount of protection offered. 


3 A Lutherans (those of us at 
home) should buy all the life 
insurance we can from Luth- 
eran Brotherhood, to protect 
and provide for our families 
and dependents. 


xk 
Buy 
U. S. WAR BONDS 


LUTHERAN BROTHERHOOD 


Legal Reserve Life Insurance for Lutherans 
HERMAN L. EKERN, President 


608 Second Avenue South 


Proc c ono -- 


Address 
City or Town 


fon ----- 


Please send me information about your Protection Plans for 
(check one or more) [| regular Life Insurance; [] 20-Pay Life; 
L) Retirement-plus-Protection Plan. This does not obligate me. 


Name ——— eS Age eee 


Minneapolis, Minnesota 
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Mrs. Lillian Grace Brewer 


Lillian Grace Brewer, wife of the Rev. Calvin 
S. Brewer, pastor of the St. Peter’s Church, 
North East, Pa., died August 19 at the parson- 
age, after a lingering illness. 

Mrs. Brewer was born in Adams County, Pa., 
near Gettysburg, July 26, 1880, to David and 
Mary Beard. he was united in marriage to 
the Rev. Calvin S. Brewer July 28, 1909 in her 
home in Gettysburg, where the family had 
resided for a number of years. 

At the time of their marriage Mr. Brewer 
was pastor of a parish in Nova Scotia, where 
he took his bride. After serving there two 
years they returned to the States, where Pastor 
Brewer accepted a call to the Lutheran Church 
in Buckley, Ill. Since then they have served 
churches in La Paz, Ind.; Elida, Ohio; Ring- 
gold, Pa., and Baden, Pa. January 1, 1942 
Pastor and Mrs. Brewer came to St. Peter’s 
Church in North East. 

In all these fields of service Mrs. Brewer 
proved a most efficient and cheerful helpmate 
to her husband, and was loved by all who 
knew her. She was always active in the work 
of the Church and an inspiration to those work- 
ing with her. 

She is survived by her husband; one_son, 
Clifford, of New Castle, Pa.; a grandson, Don- 
ald; three sisters, the Misses Flora M. and Vir- 
ginia M. Beard of Newark, N. J., and Mrs. A. 
W. Wagner of Harrisburg, Pa.; one brother, 
C. W. Beard of Fredericksburg, Va. 

Funeral services were held August 22, from 
St. Peter’s Church with the Rev. H. Reed Shep- 
fer, president of the Pittsburgh Synod, offici- 
ating, and the Rev. Sheldon S. Schweikert, 
president of the Erie Conference, assisting. 

Interment took place in the family plot in the 
cemetery at Freedom, Pa. S. S. Schweikert. 


Aaron Andrew Culler 


son of Mr. and Mrs. Enoch Culler was born 
January 18, 1877 near Lucas, Ohio, in the vicin- 
ity of Mt. Zion Lutheran Church, where his 
parents were active members. He was early 
baptized and confirmed in this church and ac- 
tive in its services. Here was planted a loyalty 
to his Church and his Saviour which came to 
fruitage later in his life. He was graduated in 
1902 from Wittenberg College and the Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania in 1906. 

October 10, 1908, he married Edna Rutledge 
of Rockford, Ill., who has been a faithful and 
inspiring helpmeet. Three children were born 
into this home, a daughter Jane, a librarian at 
Wittenberg College; and two sons, Lieutenant 
Philip H., stationed with the army in Missouri, 
and John R. of Warren, Ohio. He is also sur- 
vived by a sister, Mrs. Floyd E. Cole, of Perrys- 
ville, Ohio, and a brother, David R. Culler, an 
active member of the Mt. Zion Church. 

Ever since his marriage Pittsburgh has been 
his home; and in recent years Emsworth has 
been his residence. From his office in Pitts- 
burgh went out numerous architectural plans 
for new church buildings. He took great in- 
terest in his home church, Mt. Zion, and drew 
plans for its improvement and for the improve- 
ment of the adjoining cemetery, where his bod- 
ily remains were laid away July 23. He was a 
loyal, active layman in the Lutheran Church in 
the Pittsburgh area and a member of St. James 
Church of Emsworth, Pa. 

A funeral service was held in Emsworth July 
22, at which the Rev. John P. Stump preached 
the sermon. A service was also held at Mt. 
Zion Church July 23, with the Rev. C. B. A. 
Stacy in charge. G. E. Swoyer, D.D., an old 
friend, preached the sermon, and H. B. Erns- 
berger, D.D., led in prayer. C. B. A. Stacy. 


Mrs. N. K. Feddersen 


born Anna Maria Christensen, for seven years 
a member of the Executive Board of the 
Women’s Missionary Society of the United Lu- 
theran Church in America, died at her home 
in Minneapolis, Minn., August 10. She had been 
ill for several months. 

As a member of the W. M. S. Executive Board 
she was chairman of the committee to promote 
the triennial objective of missionary advance 
and for three years afterwards of the com- 
mittee on advance in Christian stewardship. 
She had also served as president of two con- 
ference societies in the Synod of the Northwest, 
and at the time of her death was president of 
the synodical society. 

Mrs. Feddersen was born in Racine, Wis., 
November 3, 1898. She was baptized and con- 
firmed in Bethania Danish Lutheran Church. 
She was graduated with the highest honor of 
any woman previously graduated from the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin. She taught in Minnesota 
high schools for three years, and in 1924 was 
united in marriage to the Rev. Nels K. Fed- 
dersen, who with her had been an influential 
leader in the Lutheran Students’ Association at 
Madison, Wis. With him she served congrega- 
tions in Marshfield and Milwaukee, Wis., ore 
they occupied the parsonage of Richfield 
Church, Minneapolis in 1931. Besides her in- 
tensive work in the local church and its schools 
and auxiliaries she taught in many institutes 
and summer church ools. 

The funeral service was held in the Richfield 
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Church August 13 and in Atonement Church, 
Racine on the 14th. Interment took place in 
Mound Cemetery, Racine. Officers of the synod 
and local pastors officiated. 

She is survived by her husband; their daugh- 
ters, Maren Elizabeth aged 13, and Katherine 
Anne aged 4; two sisters, Mrs. A. C. Jacobsen 
of Racine, and Lillian I. Christensen of San 
Francisco; and one brother, Einer V. Christen- 
sen of Manitowoc, Wis. R. H. Gerberding. 


Harvey Samuel Kidd, D.D. 


pastor of Emmanuel Church, Souderton, Pa., 
died in Temple University Hospital, Phila- 
delphia, Pa., August 18, 1942, at the age of 58 
years, 3 months and 20 days. 

Dr. Kidd, a son of John Kidd and his wife, 
Anna Margaret (nee Eberts), was born near 
Bath, Pa., April 28, 1884. He received his pre- 
liminary education in the public schools at 
Bath, Pa. In 1900 he entered the academic 
department of Muhlenberg College. The fol- 
lowing year he entered Muhlenberg College 
and was graduated in 1905. In the fall of the 
same year he entered the Theological Sem- 
inary at Mt. Airy, Philadelphia, from which he 
was graduated in 1908. Juné 15, 1908, he was 
ordained by the Ministerium of Pennsylvania 
in St. John’s Church, Allentown, Pa. Last 
spring he received the degree of Doctor of 
Divinity from Muhlenberg College. 

From 1908 to 1912 he served the Plainfield 
Parish of the Allentown Conference. In 1912 
he was called as field secretary to raise $500,000 
for Muhlenberg College and the Theological 
Seminary at Philadelphia, in which capacity he 
labored until July 1914, when he accepted a 
call to the Womelsdorf Parish of the Reading 
Conference. He labored in this parish until 
March 1926, when he took charge of Emmanuel 
Church at Souderton. 

Dr. Kidd took great interest in all church 
activities and served on a number of important 
committees of the Ministerium and the con- 
ferences in which he was stationed. He was 
president of the Reading Conference for sev- 
eral years and of the Norristown Conference 
from 1937 to 1939. He served also on the Board 
of Directors of the Grandview Hospital, Sellers- 
ville, Pa., and was elected president of the 
Board. At the time of his death, he was pres- 
ident of the Paradise Falls Lutheran Associa- 
tion near Cresco, Pa. 

June 30, 1908, he married Anna Florence 
Kramer of Williamstown, Pa. Dr. Kidd is sur- 
vived by his wife and four children: Mrs. 
Marian Hallman, Dr. Violet Kidd Scholl, Mrs. 
Heraldine Munster, and the Rev. Samuel E. 
Kidd; and one brother, the Rev. Elmer S. Kidd. 

Funeral services were held in Emmanuel 
Church, Souderton, Sunday afternoon, August 
23, and the body was laid to rest in Green 
Mount Cemetery, Bath, Pa. The Rev. R. L. 
Winters, president of the Norristown Confer- 
ence, was the liturgist, and E. P. Pfatteicher, 
D.D., president of the Ministerium, preached 
the sermon. 

CommMitTEE on Memotrs, Norristown CONFERENCE 


Hiram F. Stine 


entered into rest February 29, at the Frederick 
City Hospital following a few days of illness 
due to pneumonia. 

Hiram F. Stine was born September 26, 1869 
near Middletown, Md., and was baptized in 
infancy into the Lutheran Church. He was con- 
firmed in the Locust Grove Lutheran Church at 
Rohrersville, Md. 

Mr. Stine was educated in the elementary 
schools of Washington County, Locust Grove 
and Park Hall, but at the age of eleven, be- 
cause of the death of his father, was forced 
to earn his own living. 

Early in life he took special interest in his 
church. He subscribed to THe LurHeran from 
the date of his confirmation until his death. He 
was a devout and conscientious member of his 
church, devoting all of his time—apart from his 
labors on the farm—to his church and Sunday 
School. For more than thirty years he was 
the respected superintendent of the Sunday 
School at Luther Chapel, and served on the 
church council for most of that time. He was 
a good hearer of the Word, and was absent 
from worship only because of illness or most 
inclement weather. 

Having been reared in a Christian home, the 
Bible was his reader, and his literary interests 
were centered in religious literature. In his 
home, community and church his life was an 
avenue of blessing. 

February 8, 1898 Mr. Stine married Anna 
Irene Palmer of Middletown, Md., who with 
the following children survive: Mrs. Mary Cle- 
venger, Brunswick; Carroll J., Baltimore; Elliott 
C., Washington; Paul L., Mildred C., Millard F., 
and Russel P., Brunswick; Miriam I., Canal 
Zone, Hiram Irving, Brunswick; and Ralph Em- 
erson, University of Maryland. 

Funeral services were conducted from the 
late home near Petersville, Md., and from Lu- 
ther Chapel, Petersville, Md., by the Rev. John 
C. Stuff, who was assisted by the Rev. Dr. H. C. 
Erdman, of Burkittsville and the Rev. George 
H. Seiler of Jefferson, Md. Interment took 
place in St. Mark’s Cemetery, near Petersville. 

July 31, 1942. Joun C. Srurr. 
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RESOLUTION 
Frederick Bernard Clausen, D.D. 


Forasmuch as it has pleased Almighty God 
in His infinite wisdom and love to call out of 
time into eternity the soul of our beloved pres- 
ident and teacher, Frederick B. Clausen, D.D., 
Be it_ resolved: i ' 

1. That we express our sincere gratitude to 
God for the long years of service He enabled 
him to render as a pastor and teacher in His 
church; 

2. That we express our deep sorrow over the 
loss that Waterloo College and Seminary and 
the Church at large have sustained in the death 
of one so consecrated and devoted to the in- 
terests of Christ’s Kingdom. : 

3. That we extend to the bereaved family our 
heartfelt sympathies and pray that the God of 
all comfort ‘who comforteth us in all our trib- 
ulation” may graciously sustain and keep them. 

4, That a copy of these resolutions be spread 
upon our minutes, be published in Tue Lu- 
THERAN and “The Canada Lutheran,” and be 
sent to the widow and family. 

THe Boarp oF GOVERNORS OF WATERLOO COLLEGE 
AND SEMINARY, ; 
C. S. Roserts, President, 
R. B. GeerHaar, Secretary. 


BIENNIAL CONVENTION OF THE UNITED 
LUTHERAN CHURCH IN AMERICA 


Notice is hereby given that the thirteenth 
biennial convention of the United Lutheran 
Church in America will be held in Louisville, 
Ky., beginning October 14, 1942. The business 
sessions of the convention will be held in the 
Brown Hotel. The Opening Service will be held 
at 7:30 P. M. (Central War Time), Wednesday, 
October 14, in First Lutheran Church, 417 E. 
Broadway, the Rev. H. C. Lindsay pastor. 

W. H. Greever, Secretary, 
United Lutheran Church in America. 


U. L. C. A. BROTHERHOOD CONVENTION 


Notice is hereby given that the thirteenth 
biennial convention of the Brotherhood of the 
United Lutheran Church in America will be 
held in Louisville, Ky., beginning October 11, 
1942. The opening Brotherhood Service will be 


A book of which it can truly be said 
“Every Christian ought to read it!’ 


Christian Europe Today 


The tragic, yet heroic struggle of Christianity in 
the crucible of Europe—presented by the one man 
who knows what is going on in every country. 


By ADOLPH KELLER 


Internationally known Swiss theologian, whose work with the 
central Bureau for the Relief of Suffering Churches has given him 
an unequalled opportunity to discover, at first hand, the facts that 
every American Christian ought to know. 


First Review: “He is more than a keen observer; he 
is also a master interpreter of the deeper meaning of what 
he sees. It is a book which no one else could have written.” 
—Religious Book Club Bulletin. 


TOPICS: Race vs. State in Germany, Prisoner’s Camps, Refu- 
gees; Religious Liberty in Russia; Protestantism in Spain and 


Italy; Resistance in Norway, Struggling Youth, The Orthodox 
Churches, Clandestine Churches, British Churches as Centers of 


August Selection of the Religious Book Club 


HARPER & BROTHERS ° 


$3.00 


NEW YORK 


When in the Nation’s Capital Visit 


LUTHER PLACE MEMORIAL 
CHURCH 


14TH and N STREETS, N. W. 
Morning Service: 11:00 o’clock 
Charles B. Foelsch, D.D., Ph.D., Pastor 


PITTSBURGH Visitors Are Invited 
to attend the Services of 


First Lutheran Church 


GRANT ST., Near SIXTH AVE. 
REV. A. J. HOLL, D.D., Pastor 

SUNDAY 

SERVICES 

9:30 A. M. 

11:00 A.M. 

8:00 P. M. 

MORNING 

SERVICES 


Broadcast over 
Sta WJAS 


held at 7:30 P. M. (Central War Time), Sunday, 
October 11, in Memorial Lutheran Church, 
Louisville, Ky., the Rev. Edward E. Hummon 
pastor. The business sessions will be held in 
the Brown Hotel, Louisville, starting Monday 
morning, October 12, at 9:00 A. M. 

O. Roy Frankenfield, Sec. 


WOMEN’S MEETING 


The fifty-seventh annual convention of the 
Women’s Missionary Society of the United 
Synod of North Carolina will be held in Augs- 
burg Church, Winston-Salem, N. C., September 
15-17. The convention will open with the Com- 
munion Service Tuesday at 10:30 A. M. 

Mrs. Earl K. Bodie. 
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After the War, THEN WHAT? 


A Peace like that following World War I? 
Or, a Peace in which Christian people have a voice and based 


on Christian principles—a durable Peace? 


To Aid Christian People to Do Their Part, a Discussion Course is Offered 


CHRISTIAN WORLD ACTION 


by O. Fred Nolde 


“The main consideration of these discussions lies at a 
point beyond the present conflict. The focus of attention is 
upon the peace that shall follow the war. The Christian citi- 
zen looks at the world of today in order that he may be 
equipped to make his contribution to a better world tomorrow. 


“To lay the basis for peace while a nation is at war is a 


Christian imperative.” 


The course seeks to accomplish the following aims: 
1—To stimulate people to think internationally and ecumenically. 


2—To help them to understand the fundamental Christian prin- 


ciples which pertain to peace. 


3—To lead them to a study of specific proposals for international 


settlements. 


4—To create an alertness to opportunity for action as Christian 


citizens. 


5—To prepare them to act intelligently when the opportunity for 


action arrives. 


Chapter Titles Include: The Church in History; The 
Church in the World Today; The Causes or Roots of War; 
How Peace Is Made; The Church and Peace; Movements To- 
ward Peace; Basic Principles for Peace; Economic Aspects 
of Peace; Social Aspects of Peace; Plans and Proposals; 
The Christian and World Peace; The World at Peace. 


Two Authoritative 
Opinions 


“Dr. Nolde’s ‘Christian World Action’ should make 
a valuable contribution in a much needed area—that 
of creating an informed Christian public opinion with 
regard to the particular problems of the post-war 
world. We need information—and there is much of 
that here — but we also need the inspiration of the 
Christian world view and Dr. Nolde rightly and help- 
fully suggests that throughout.” 


BRADFORD S. ABERNETHY 
Secretary 
The Commission to Study the Basis of a Just and Durable Peace 
The Federal Council of the Churches of Christ in America 


6 
“ “Christian World Action’ by O. F. Nolde. . . is 
an exceedingly timely book, prepared by a well-trained, 
efficient teacher. Dealing with building for a more last- 
ing peace, it should appeal to all Christians, from high 
school age upward. I recommend it most highly.” 
Cc. FRANKLIN KOCH 


Executive Secretary 
The Board of Social Missions 
of The United Lutheran Church in America 


A discussion text urged for use in EVERY group in EVERY congregation that can be induced to discuss and inform 


themselves on the Christian basis for a real peace. 


effectively the making of this peace. 


It is only by informed opinion that the church can hope to influence 


Price: Single copy, 40 cents; in lots of a dozen or more, 30 cents each. 


THE UNITED LUTHERAN PUBLICATION HOUSE 


Thirteenth and Spruce Streets 


COLUMBIA 


CHICAGO 


Philadelphia, Pa. 


PITTSBURGH 


